

















Light original Saturn owners, about to unveil the new 1996 Saturn SLI 





Lf few years ago, if you'd gone around and even more people can discover the Saturn 


2. 
asked people what does this country need most difference. Which, when you think about it, isn't 
right now, the last thing anyone would have said just about building a good car. There are lots of 
was, gee, we sure could use another car company. good cars out there. It’s not just about creating 
* 

= And yet, that’s exactly what we at Saturn set One million cars in five years. a successful business, either. That's done all the 

Guess we wound up breaking 

more ground than anyone 

F ; imagined. Except maybe the . _ — Pee 

out to create. Although we all knew right from 8,000 people who work bere. time. X The Saturn difference really lies in the 
the get-go this would be anything but another car company, ability to do things other companies—groups of people 


the hard part would be convincing working together—only dreamed 


everyone else. J And thus did of. Things like changing the way 


Hey, wait a Rreveleate R 


the grand endeavor begin: one labor and management interact, 


weren 't we supposed 


car, one customer at a time. or the way a customer is treated 


eM olemelti ae) meltisii tess 


Now, six years later, with over a when she walks into a show- 


by now 


million Saturns out on the road, room. Small things really; 








and our first Homecoming (an seemingly insignificant. Until 
event that saw 44,000 people come to Spring Hill, you add them all up. J Which is exactly what Saturn 
Tennessee) under our belt, it would appear as though we've owner Kenneth Marzik did. His conclusion: “If more 


K 


figured it would be okay with everyone if we went SATU%N. in a heckuva lot better shape.” % Gee, guess 


been pretty convincing. J Bolstered by this fact, we companies were like Saturn, this country would be 


ahead and built the next generation of Saturns. So that we are not lacking in the enthusiasm department, huh? 


A DIFFERENT KIND ef COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. 


This 1996 Saturn SLI bas an M.S.R.P. of $11,785, including retailer prep and transportation. Of course, the total cot will vary seeing bow options are extra, as are 


things like tax and license, We'd be happy to provide more detail at 1-800-522-5000 or look for us on the Internet at btip://www.satucncars.com.©1995 Saturn Corporation 





The new HP DeskJet 1600C puts color printing 
for your department within reach. 


It's time you stopped depending on thing you need to print impressive reliability and dependability have 
color printers that aren't yours. The color documents within your own never looked so good 
: > DeskJet 16001 ‘TS every- workg ‘ 
new HP DeskJet 16 offers ever orkgroup For more information, print samples 
Superior HP print quality. Easy net or to find out about our money-saving 
workability. The fastest color ir t Cash In & Trade Up program, call 


printing on the market. And a} 1-800-552-8500, Ext. 9690 


1,399" ‘ , 
HA that’s truly brilliant. Add to this a : . 
] — operating cost of only 8 cents pet HP ¢ olor Printers 


ee color page, and you'll see why H Just what you had in mind. 
pe 
(iy Heweerr: 
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OST MAGAZINES HAVE AN 
editorial board to advise 
on important decisions. 
At TIME For Kips, man- 
aging editor Claudia Wallis also has a 
private sounding board—her “own 
little focus group of one”—son Na- 
thaniel, 9. The good word on TFK’s 
prototypes: he liked them! And as 
would any informed adviser, Nat had 
a suggestion: Do more stuff on sports. 
Voila! A story on Cal Ripken Jr. 
TIME For Kips, an eight-page 
weekly, makes its debut this week, 
and will be published throughout 
the school year for readers in 
Grades 4 through 6. It will deliver 
hard news with beguiling graphs 
and photographs. “This is the first 
true newsmagazine for the class- 
room,” says TIME managing editor 
Jim Gaines, “and the only one produced 
by a major news organization.” The 
competition is impressive and venera- 
ble: the 67-year-old Weekly Reader and 
the 54-year-old Scholastic News. But 
TFK is already a serious challenger. At 
birth it weighed in at a robust 700,000 
subscriptions. 
For all Nat's input and Wallis’ cre- 
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NEW LAUNCH: The TFK team (with Quiroz, third 
from left; Wallis, right) unwinds in Central Park 


dentials (a former TIME writer and se- 
nior editor, she was nominated this year 
for a National Magazine Award), TFK is 
no mom-and-son operation. Its staff of 
nine includes alumnae of Weekly Read- 
er, Kid City Magazine, TIME and the 
Time Education Program, as well as 
prodigies from Middlebury College and 
the Rhode Island School of Design. It 





= will also tap TiME’s network of writ- 
5 ers and correspondents for stories of 
= interest to the skateboard set. 

The idea grew from a visit that 

« Lisa Quiroz, TFK’s general manager, 
made to her old grade school on Stat- 
en Island, New York. She found that 
kids were offered the same sources of 
news that she had used as a child. 
“Teachers expressed a dire need for 
something current,” she says. TFK is 
addressing that need. 

In the debut cover story, on Bos- 
nia, the task for Wallis and chief of 
research Nelida Gonzalez Cutler, 
who co-wrote the story, was to clari- 
fy the bitter historic roots of the 
struggle. “Adults have trouble under- 
standing Bosnia,” says Wallis. “Try 
explaining it to a nine-year-old!” 

Helping preteens make sense of 

the world is the challenge that Wallis and 

her team will face each week. And if she 
falls short, you know which nine-year- 
old she'll hear from first. 


President 


Join host 
Kitty Pilgrim 
for tips on 
everything 
from building 
your portfolio 
to cutting your taxes. And have 
“Your Money Questions” 
answered every week by Money 
magazine's Gary Belsky 
Learn how to manage your 
money to buy a home, plan for 
retirement, or go on a dream 


vacation. Watch Your Money, 


and see what a great retum you 


will get after just 30 minutes 


Your Money 
saturday 2:30PMET 
sunday 6:30AMET 


THE WORLD'S NEWS LEADER 


Just 30 Minutes 
A Day for Health 


New research on health and physi- 
cal activity indicates that an active 


lifestyle does not require a regiment- 


ed, vigorous exercise program 
Instead, every adult should 
accumulate 30 minutes or more of 
moderate-intensity physical activity 
on most, preferably all, days of the 
week. This is the conclusion of a 
study published in the February I, 
1995, Journal of the American 
Medical Association and 
summarized by the American 
Running & Fitness Association 

This new message is strikingly 
different from earlier advice. It's 
free of heart rates, target ranges 
and oxygen uptakes. And the 
latest advice neatly sidesteps the 
word “exercise.” While most people 
appreciate that physical activity 
helps control body weight, even 
small changes that increase daily 
physical activity can also enable 
people to reduce their risk of high 
blood pressure, diabetes, heart 
disease, some cancers and even 
anxiety and depression 

Recommendations include 


Jogging, swimming or cycling for 
30 minutes a day 

Recreational sports such as tennis, 
golf (without the cart) or fishing (if 
you stand most of the time and 
cast frequently) 

Canoeing at two to four miles 

an hour 

Pushing a powered lawn mower! 


Best of all, you don't have to do 
your 30 minutes all at once Short 
bouts of activity might include 
walking up the stairs instead of 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


taking the elevator, walking instead 
of driving short distances, doing 
calisthenics or peddling a stationary 
cycle while watching television. If 
performed at an intensity compara- 
ble to brisk walking, you can also 
count gardening, housework rak- 
ing leaves, dancing and playing 
actively with children. 

To develop a workout that sticks 
with you, remember: fitness is fun 
Don't measure it, just do it. (See the 
"Activity Pyramid” in the following 
pages.) 


For a free brochure, “AR&FA's Guide to 
Running and Racing,” send a 52¢ SASE 
to the American Running & Fitness 
Association, 4405 East West Highway, 
Suite 405, Bethesda, MD 20814 








Here are some facts 
about fitness, 
nutrition and 
well-being from a 
variety of trusted 
medical sources and 
health organizations 
that want to help 
you and your family 
stay healthy. 











The text material in this section does not 
imply an endorsement of any 
advertised product. 


This special advertising section was 
Prepared by the TIME Magazine 
Promotion Department. © 1995 Time Inc. 
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DIET 


Are You Thinking 
About Going 
Vegetarian? 


If you're impressed by the fact that 
vegetarians have lower rates of 
heart disease, high blood pressure 
and some forms of cancer than 
egetarians, you may have 
isidered adopting their eating 


ao 














Y plant foods: fruits 
gumes, grains, se¢ md 
Iso eat eggs, da 


But generally, vegetarians fall into 
three basic categories 


Strict vegetarians or vegans 
exclude all animal products such 
as meat, poultry, fish, eggs, milk 
cheese and other dairy products 
Many vegans also do not eat 


honey 


Lactovegetarians exclude meat 
poultry, fis! clude 
dairy products 








Lacto-ovovegetarians exclude 
meat, poultry and fish, but include 
eggs and dairy products. Most veg 
etanians in the U.S. follow this kinc 
of diet 





In general, heart disease, high 
i pressure, adult-onset dia 
betes, obesity and some forms of 
cancer tend to develop less often in 
vegetarians than in nonvegetari 
es also show that vegetari 
ans are at lower risk for osteoporosi: 
kidney stones, gallstones and breast 
cancer. It is important to note that 
of these benefits also may 
ther healthful lifestyle 
practices, such as participating in 
regular exercise and not smoking 

If you choose to switch to a vege- 
tarian diet, or if you are already on 
one, the following tir 
create a healthful meal plan 





bloc 















some 





reflec 








can help you 





® Choose wl 


jrain products 
® Eat a variety of 


f fruits, vegetables 





and legur including plenty of 
dark-green and leafy vegetables 
and a i source of vitamin C 
suc ranges or grapefruits 
with meals to Tease iron 





dairy products, choose 
w-fat iterns. 
ts and high-fat foods to 





nonfat o 


* Keep swex 





a minimun 


For a pamphlet, “Eating Well — The 
Vegetarian Way,” send an SASE to 
NCND, 216 W. Jackson, Chicago, IL 
60606. For more information, call the 
American Dietetic Association's 
Consumer Nutrition Hotline at 
1-800-366-1655 weekdays from 8am to 
8pm (Central time) for recorded 
messages; Call weekdays from 9am to 
4pm (Central time) to reach ADA's refer- 
ral service and to speak with a regis- 
tered dietitian. 

Source: American Dietetic Association 
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YN THE 
PURSUIT OF 
ANSWERS 
TO DISEASE, 
THE PACE 


HAS JUST BEEN 


_ QUICKENED. 


GlaxoWellcome 
The Promise 
of Discovery 






Every U.S. adult 
should accumulate 
30 minutes or more 

of moderate-intensity 
physical activity on 
most, preferably all, 
days of the week. 


Journal of the American 
Medical Association 





FITNESS 

Get Up and Go 
With the New 
Activity Pyramid 
Here’s a new, easy-to-follow physical 
activity guide, based on the latest 
recommendations that all adults get 
30 minutes or more of moderate- 
intensity physical activity every 
day. 


If you are inactive, increase activi- 
ties from the base of the pyramid by: 


* Taking the stairs instead of the 
elevator. 

* Making extra trips around the 
house or yard. 

* Stretching while standing in line. 

* Walking whenever you can. 


If you're somewhat active, use the 
middle of the pyramid to: 


* Find activities you enjoy. 
* Schedule activities into your day. 
® Set realistic goals and stick 

with them. 


THE ACTIVITY PYRAMID 
Build your own “activity pyramid” with a variety 
of activities throughout your life. 
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If you are active at least four 
days a week, use the whole 
pyramid to: 


» Change your routine if you 
start to get bored. 
* Explore new activities. 


Source: Park Nicollet Medical 
Foundation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHOLESTEROL 
New Facts for a 
Healthier Heart 


With all the contradictory news 
about cholesterol, it might be easy 
to overlook the simple facts and the 
success stories. For example, in the 
past decade, Americans have cut 
their intake of fat and saturated fat, 
dropped their blood cholesterol lev- 
els and reduced their risk of heart 
disease. Research demonstrates that 
cholesterol is an important health 
concer for all of us. Everyone can 
take action to preserve and main- 
tain heart health by eating 

right, being physically active and 
watching their weight. 

For the 12 million Americans with 
coronary heart disease, a recent 
study shows conclusively that low- 
ering cholesterol not only reduces 
the risk of future heart attacks but 
actually prolongs life. 

Three other groups can also ben- 
efit. Controlling cholesterol is espe- 
cially important for healthy seniors 
because heart disease is more com- 
mon in older people. And, although 
women face an increased risk of 
heart disease after menopause, 
hormone-replacement therapy and 
a heart-healthy lifestyle can help 
control their cholesterol. 

Also, cholesterol levels in children 
can be safely reduced with diets 
lower in saturated fat. These find- 
ings offer hope for kids at risk for 
heart disease as adults and confirm 
the safety of current dietary recom- 
mendations for all Americans, 
including children over age two. 


Source: The National Cholesterol Educa- 
tion Program. For more information, call 
the National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute at 1-800-575-WELL 






If you 
savor growth 
: and security, 
we give you an edge. 


The Principal Edge: 


A diverse assortment, rolled into one. 
Whatever the flavor of your personal financial 
strategy, the diverse, global companies of 
The Principal Financial Group” ae just the 
assortment you want. 


A te package of 
e annuities. Our new tax-deferred 
~e variable annuity is one example. 
~ i Choose from ten different investment 
“hike options, plus a fixed-rate account. And 
a. * there are flexible withdrawal options as 
\ Tr well as a death benefit feature. 


CNA "Stock brokerage and a variety of 

\\ See ss mutual funds. The Princor family of mutual 

AY F'n i funds provides customers with flexible investment 
Le om, - options and convenient account access. With recent 
Ge a acquisitions, Principal Financial Securities now has over 

600 Investment Consultants in 63 offices throughout 15 states. 


F Wrap up an edge on your future. With over $48 billion in 
assets under management, The Principal” has become one of the world’s 
strongest financial services organizations, serving 8.9 million people. 
The Principal. Your edge on the future. Call 1-800-986-EDGE (3343) Ext. 1004. 






Financial 
Group 


Life and Health Insurance ¢ 401(k) * Home Mortgages ¢ Mutual Funds * HMO/PPO 
Stock Brokerage « Annuities 
C386 Pacipel Mates Le lnssrance Compan Des Moines, A EOSSZ ONS. Products and services offered Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company (The Principal) and its subsidiaries. Mutual funds 
distributed through 


through 
Princor Financial Services Corporation, a registered broker oles (renpectes seeeehtoneceremees acknnene ee Financial Securities, inc. (not available in all states). 
Managed health care through Principal Health Care, inc. (not available in all states). Home mortgages available through Principal Residential Mortgages, Inc. (not available in all states). 


Sleep is not merely a 
“time out” from our 
busy routines; it is 
essential to our 
physical and 
emotional health. 


The National Sleep Foundation 
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SLEEP HABITS 
The ABCs of ZZZs 


Just about everyone suffers at least 
an occasional night of poor sleep. 
But some suffer more than others. If 
you have sleep problems that per- 
sist for longer than a week and that 
are bothersome, or if sleepiness 
interferes with the way you feel or 
function during the day, a doctor's 
help may be needed. 

To get the most out of your doc- 
tor's visit, you'll find that it's often 
helpful to keep a diary of your sleep 
habits for about 10 days to identify 
just how much sleep you're getting 
Over ct period of time and what you 
may be doing to interfere with it. 


“Sleep Quotient” Quiz 

For an indication of whether you're 
getting enough sleep, circle all the 
statements below that have applied 
to you over the past year: 


* Falling asleep is hard for me. 
* Ihave too much on my mind to 
go to sleep 





* When I wake up during the night, 
I can't go back to sleep. 

* I can't relax because I have too 
many worries 

* Even when I sleep all night, I still 
feel tired in the moming. 

* Sometimes I am afraid to close my 
eyes and go to sleep. 

* I wake up too early. 

* It takes me more than 30 minutes 
to fall asleep. 

* om stiff and sore in the moming. 

* I feel irritable when I can't sleep. 

* I feel like I'm dreaming all 
night long 


If you circled one or more of these 
statements, you may want to dis- 
Cuss your sleep with your physician. 
The bottom line is this: Adequate 
sleep is as essential to health and 
peak performance as exercise and 
good nutrition. Do what you can to 
get enough sleep. You deserve it. 


For the pamphlet “When You Can't 
Sleep,” send an SASE to: 

The National Sleep Foundation, 
1367 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Dept.TL, Washington, DC 20036 








Breathe Right 


Good evening. If you have a hard time breathing, especially at night, Breathe 


: : ear ; Med/Lg ... 
Right strips hold your nasal passages open so you can breathe easier. (That is, = 10 lg 


unless piano wire is stretched tightly around your neck.) Now a word from our 


5 . 
sponsor: Breathe Right nasal strips. In cough and cold sections everywhere. Don t Laugh. It Works: 





“Antioxidants can 
play a key role in 
promoting health 

and longevity.” 


Dr. Jeffrey Blumberg, 


Professor of Nutrition, 
Tufts University 





LONGEVITY 


Living Longer 
With the Right 
Vitamins 
Getting older doesn't necessarily 
mean you have to get sick. After 
almost four decades of research on 
aging and nutrition, we now have 
knowledge that may help delay or 
prevent several diseases associated 
with the aging process. 
“Antioxidants can play a key role 
in promoting health and longevity 
while helping to reduce health care 


costs,” says Dr.Jeffrey Blumberg, pro- 
fessor of nutrition at Tufts University. 


Why do we need antioxidants? 
They help fight free radicals, sub- 
stances that occur naturally in the 
body as by-products of the way our 
bodies use oxygen. Free radicals 
also can be generated in the body 
from outside influences, such as 
pollution, cigarette smoke, radiation 
and too much sunlight. 


What's so bad about free radicals? 
Recent studies have found free-radi- 
cal reactions can create mutations 
in our DNA, damage the clear pro- 
teins of the eye lens and alter cho- 
lesterol molecules so they accumu- 
late in blood vessels. These changes 
are now recognized as playing an 
important role in the development of 
some forms of cancer, cataracts and 
heart disease, as well as other 





degenerative conditions associated 
with aging. 


Where do we get antioxidants? 
Our bodies possess a complex 
antioxidant defense mechanism to 
protect against cell destruction by 
free radicals. Some of the most 
powerful ingredients of this antioxi- 
dant system are found in our diet in 
the form of vitamins C and E and 
beta-carotene. 


How much should we take? 

The Alliance for Aging Research, a. 
leading, nonprofit advocacy group, 
has evaluated past studies and 
recommends daily antioxidant 
intake levels of 250 to 1,000 mg 

of vitamin C, 100 to 400 IUs of 
vitamin E and 17,000 to 50,000 IUs 
(10 to 30 mg) of beta-carotene, a 
form of vitamin A. Studies of large 
populations reveal that people who 
consume the highest amounts of 
these vitamins are at the lowest risk 
of succumbing to disease 


For a free brochure about antioxidants 
and aging, call the Alliance for Aging 
Research at 1-800-639-2421 


ALLERGIES 
Protect Yourself 
In the Garden 


For many people, the autumn 

is allergy season. Here are some 
simple precautions gardeners can 
take: 


* If you are concemed about 
allergies in the garden, talk to 
your doctor first about testing, 
medication and immunotherapy. 

* Try to minimize pollen exposure by 
gardening later in the day, when 
pollen counts are lowest. 

* Avoid inhaling fertilizers or sprays. 
Let someone else do the job. If you 
must do it, wear a mask. 

* Don't garden when it's windy. 
High winds can distribute larger 
quantities of airborne pollen and 
pollen from wider areas. 

® Try to protect your skin from 
allergic-contact dermatitis by 
wearing long pants, long sleeves 
and gloves. 


For a copy of “Help for the Sneezing 
Season,” send an SASE and a $1 check 
or money order to: 
American Allergy Association, 

P.O. Box 640-S, Menlo Park, CA 94026 








Is there a relationship between 


vitamin E 


and your health? Be sure, ask your doctor. 








With all the attention vitamin E and other antioxidants have been getting lately, you may 
need help sorting out the latest research. The smartest way is to ask your doctor. 

You'll learn that vitamin E and other antioxidants, like vitamin C and Beta Carotene, are an 
important part of the body’s cell-protection system. This is due to their ability to neutralize free 
radicals, highly reactive and unstable molecules that can cause significant cellular damage. 

Many scientists now believe that the cellular damage caused by these free radicals, along 
with other factors, may contribute to the development of a number of chronic diseases including 
cancer, cataracts and heart disease. For example, recent population studies have shown high 
intakes of vitamin E associated with a reduced risk of heart disease. In fact, the association was 
especially strong for those people taking vitamin E supplements. 

Your doctor will probably recommend eating a balanced diet containing at least five servings 
daily of antioxidant rich fruits and vegetables. Vitamin E is found in nuts, certain vegetable oils and 
leafy greens. Of course, your doctor will also remind you to exercise regularly, not to smoke and to 
come in for regular medical checkups. 

Many doctors also believe taking supplements or eating fortified foods containing vitamins 
and minerals is a sound health measure, particularly for people who don’t eat a good diet and for 
those with special needs including pregnant women and the elderly. In fact, in a recent study, 43% 
of U.S. physicians surveyed take vitamin/mineral supplements regularly themselves. 

The safety of antioxidant vitamins E, C and Beta Carotene is well established. In fact, all 
three are officially classified as Generally Recognized as Safe (GRAS). Of course, it is always 


prudent to follow label directions. 
<> 


A Health Message From Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 














Gum disease is 
a major cause of 
tooth loss in adults. 


American Dental Association 





DENTAL CARE 


Take a Bite Out 
Of Gum Disease 


Most people don’t realize that gum 
disease, also known as periodontal 
disease, is so common. In fact, three 
out of every four adults have some 
form of it. Because gum disease is a 
major cause of tooth loss in adults, 
early detection and treatment are 
extremely important. 

You can help your dentist, and 
yourself, in the fight against gum 
disease by learning the warning 
signals. If you notice any of these 
signs, see your dentist immediately: 


« Gums that bleed easily 

* Red, swollen or tender gums 

» Gums that have pulled away 
from the teeth. 

* Pus between the teeth and gums 
when the gums are pressed 

« Persistent bad breath or bad taste. 

« Permanent teeth that are loose or 
separating 

» Any change in the way your 
teeth fit together when you bite 

» Any changes in the fit of partial 
dentures 


However, you may have peri- 
odontal disease and not have these 
signs. Most people do not experi- 
ence any pain due to periodontal 
disease, so it is important to have 
regular dental checkups that 
include a periodontal evaluation 


Screening for Gum Health 
There's a simple, new screening 
called Periodontal Screening & 
Recording™ (PSR®) that helps your 
dentist “keep score” of your gum 
health. 

Designed for early detection of 
gum disease, the screening includes 
the use of a special periodontal 
probe inserted between the tooth 
and gum to measure the depth of 
the tissue at this spot. A series of six 
codes or scores for the six sections of 
the upper and lower teeth are 
assigned following the screening 
These scores allow your dentist to 
determine whether a more complete 
periodontal examination is needed 
Ask your dentist for more informa- 
tion about the health of your gums 





For more information, consult 
your dentist 


PETS 
Tips on Traveling 
With Your Pets 


When you travel with your pet, 
remember these tips 


« Be sure your pet wears a collar 
with complete identification and 
a license tag 

* Have a rabies vaccination 
certificate if you plan to cross 
state or international borders. 

» Be prepared to present a health 
certificate, especially if you travel 
to Canada or Mexico. 

» Be sure to take along your pet's 
favorite food, toys and dishes 

» Before going on a long trip, 
it is advisable to have your pet 
examined by a veterinarian 

« For airplane travel, it's wise to 
make reservations for yourself and 
your pet, and check regulations 
and services ahead of time 





hese few suggestions can help 
ensure that you have a healthy pet 
and a happy companion 


Send an SASE, asking for a copy of 
“Traveling with Your Pet,” to the 
American Veterinary Medical Assn., 
1931 N. Meacham Rd., Suite 100T, 
Schaumburg, IL 60173 





When 

Michael Yardley 
was two months 
old, he was 
diagnosed 

with arare 
respiratory 
illness. 
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An illness that quickly reminded his parents how 
fragile life is. 


Fortunately, the Yardley’s Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plan provides instant access to an innovative, nation 
wide program that continuously identifies, research- 
es and evaluates the latest advancements in medical 
care. So no time was wasted in determining the 
safest, most effective treatment that helped Michael, 
and his parents, breathe a lot easier. 


Today, this Blue Cross and Blue Shield program 
provides medical professionals with technological 
evaluations of more than 200 breakthrough 
procedures, drugs and services. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield. America’s unrivaled 
symbols of health care coverage. Local Plans with 
health care options as diverse as their communities. 
Providing more than 65 million members access to 
the widest range of health care options available. 
Options that keep costs down while keeping 

quality high. 


What was the result of Michael’s therapy? He’s the 
jumper on the right. 


a BlueCross® 
VW) (3) BlueShield’ 


Live long. Live well. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association, an Association 
of Independent Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
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TECHNOLOGY IN MODERN SOCIETY HAS 
made great strides in bringing us more 
free time, and Robert Wright shows us 
how we are spending it: being depressed 
{Cover Story, Aug. 28]. The quotes 
from the Unabomber raised some inter- 
esting points. I just wish he would con- 
vey them in a humane manner. 
Seth Mayeri 
New York City 


AS WRIGHT’S REPORT ON THE ROOTS OF 
widespread depression makes clear, we 
are relational beings and find close, lov- 
ing associations with others the most 
effective source of the trust, self-confi- 
dence and security that can relieve our 
anxiety. However, anything that increas- 
es insecurity triggers a self-preservation 
withdrawal. This makes close relation- 
ships impossible and cuts us off from the 
source of emotional nurturing we need, 
further intensifying insecurity, increas- 
ing withdrawal and so on in a spiraling 
cycle of despair. There are many more 
things than technology in our society 
that make us feel anxious and insecure. 
Marilyn Kramer 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


I WAS ENRAGED BY WRIGHT'S CONSTANT 
use of the Unabomber as an authority on 
the problems that plague our times. 
Wright seems to have forgotten that the 
Unabomber is a killer, not a leading 
expert on the causes of despair. The 
biggest threat to our well-being is not in 
our genes but in the absence of moral 
clarity and purpose. When we start quot- 
ing serial killers, we have lost our moral 
compass. I am disgusted that TIME and 
other publications have legitimized 
rather than condemned this murderer. 
Rick Shuman 
Los Angeles 


THE SECRET DREAM OF MOST OF US IS 
not to seek a sense of community but to 
flee from it. Our stress comes from 
being mired in a forced and artificial 


“ 


civility” when what we really want is to 





20th Century Blues 

¢¢ Feeling miscast in our own lives, 
we experience depression almost as 
a moral stand, a protest against a 


world we do not understand. 99 
Andrew Lewis Conn 


gather those few people we truly care 

about and then find a mountaintop 

where we can live like the primitives— 

fewer in number, less diverse, more 
honest and less civil. 

Diane E. Foltz 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1 GOT SO DEPRESSED READING WRIGHT'S 
article that I could hardly finish it. Sci- 
ence now confirms what my girlfriend 
told me when she dumped me: I am an 
evolutionary wreck. Cro-Magnon is the 
term she used. I had to watch Mary Pop- 


pins twice to snap out of it. 
Carroll Miller 
Lufkin, Texas 
Via E-mail 
I LIVE IN A TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY 


house where the dining room is bigger 
than the living room. This suggests that 
family meals together were once an 
important ritual. They provided cross- 
generational contact, practice in civil 
conversation and early experience in 
intimate socialization. 
Elizabeth Murtaugh 
Winnetka, Illinois 


THERE IS NO MISMATCH BETWEEN OUR 
genetic makeup and the modern world, 
for our genes have given us the ability to 
forge this modern world. They have been 
built to satisfy our needs, to meet our 
requirements, to solve our problems. We 
have evolved to this; the path of human 
history is not some fluke: it is all that is 
true; it is who we are. 
Stephen Krieger 
New York City 


IT IS HARD NOT TO FEEL ALONE AND AT 
times depressed when society is so frag- 
mented. This very feeling caused me to 
move from San Francisco to Bozeman, 
Montana. For three years I enjoyed 
being part of a tiny community where, 
although I made no effort to make 
friends, I was rewarded with a constant 
intimacy. However, the sense that life 
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was passing me by and the almost stifling 
closeness of the community led me to 
return to the San Francisco area. | 
moved back to “the real world” for the 
choices and differences I was missing. 
The irony is there is plenty to do in San 
Francisco but more friends to do things 
with in Bozeman. 
Brett Wilbur 
Burlingame, California 


EVOLUTION DECLARES THAT ALL LIFE IS 
the result of random chance and that 
there is no underlying meaning or point. 
Evolution is not only not an answer; it is 
very likely also a major part of the prob- 
lem. How about this outstanding puzzle 
from Wright: “Natural selection ... is our 
creator, but it isn’t God.” Why would not 
our creator be our God? Why is not God 
our creator? If God is not our creator, 
then he is nothing; and if he is nothing, 
then why even mention him? Wright 
should stick with the Unabomber. He’s 
more relevant today. 
Owen W. Dykema 
West Hills, California 
Via America Online 


IF THE “PURSUIT OF MORE” IS PART OF 
human instinct, then so is the pursuit of 
better. Human progress calls not for a 
return to the nontechnological past but for 
a progression into a more social and altru- 
istic future. And someday, like the first 
creatures to crawl out of the sea onto land, 
humankind will pull itself out of a system 
that inhibits and abuses the individual and 
move on to something better. Let’s just 
hope we can make it through the journey. 
Scottie Wingfield 

Winchester, Virginia 


EVOLUTION DESIGNED OUR MINDS AND 
bodies to maximize the potential for get- 
ting our own genes into the next genera- 
tion. But the same forces now fuel a grow- 
ing population that is rapidly destroying 
the natural world. The reproductive 
behavior that helped us survive as a 
species may no longer be beneficial. 
Don C. Schmitz 
Tallahassee, Florida 


WHAT WE CRAVE IS PEOPLE—THE CLOSE- 
ness of relatives, the cup of sugar a 
neighbor hands over the fence and the 
unexpected guest for dinner. These are 
not Darwin's so-called social instincts 
but the valuable fruits of peace and con- 
tentment. They are never gained by 
quick phone calls, handshakes, cards, 
promises to get together or the intrinsic 
closeness of the nuclear family, They are 
gained by reaching out. 
Mary Merriman Cates 
Grosse Ile, Michigan 














‘THE SURPRISING FACTS ABOUT THE 
COST OF STUDENT LOANS. 





ONLY SALLIE MAE LENDERS LET STUDENTS 
ACROSS AMERICA SAVE AS MUCH AS 8%. 


GOOD GOOD __BETTER_| 
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ce of student loans 


In the past 20 years, Salli 
The fact is, while all Federal Mae has helped over 20 million 
Stafford loans have bas 


ically the 





students get the financing they 


ame terms, lenders nationwide 50,000 71,002 | 71,002 65,378 needed to attend college. By 


who work with Sallie Mae offer : = 



















purch student loans, we 
loans that actually cost less. With credits today, They can choose from a number ol provide bar funds to make more 
and interest rate reductions for borrowers repayment options that are tailored to their student loans 


who pay on time, Sallie Mae makes it 





s—borrowers can even choose a To request more information, please 

possible for students to cut the total payment plan based on monthly income pick up the phone and give us a call 
| | 8 

amount they repay by as much as 89 And, experienced customer servict 


Sallie Mae customers also get the 
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LeSabre is a registered tra 


Buckle up, America 













Sit back and relax 
with a best-seller. LeSabre. 


What could be more relaxing than driving the best-selling 
full-size car in America?* You know it’s got to be safe— 
- with everything from standard dual air bags to 
anti-lock brakes. You know it’s got to be roomy, 
dependable, and reasonably priced. So sit back. 


Enjoy the ride. You're in good company. 


a LeSabre by Buick. For more information 
on the best-selling full-size car in 
‘ America, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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C5 
Official Sponsor of the 
1996 U.S. Olympic Team 
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Advertisement 


New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 


Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 


Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 


er/amplifier, there are no wires running from | 


the stereo to the speakers. 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 
matic digital lock-in 





sive wired speakers. 
FCC approved. In ia 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications. 
Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 


Volume 


Pour 


Dare to Compare 


Don't take our word for it. Try it yourself 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton’s rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked" refund 





Tuning 


tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift. 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can’t be blown out 


Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound. 
You can two 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 
if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one speaker. 

Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 
can get these speak- 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 


use 





Tuned port 
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to listen to your 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD 


Built-in receiver and amplifier 

The wireless speaker and headphones 
and amplifier. Sig 
as far as 150 feet away through walls without the u 











recett s are picked up a 








back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 


facturer’s warranty 





player in any room 
of your home with- 





Transmitter needed to operate 





out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality. 
One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 
ly to your speakers or headphones. The 





speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter $69 $4 SH 


Recoton Wireless Speaker. $89 $6 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones......$59 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
a Ss = 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 


Furor over Faulkner 


SHANNON FAULKNER WOULD HAVE BEEN 
a quitter if she had dropped out during 
the two years it took her just to get into 
the Citadel [Socrety, Aug. 28]. Had her 
classmates at the school been kinder and 
more welcoming, she probably could 
have made it. Even though she quit, I 
still think she is one of the bravest 
women in the U.S.—certainly braver 
than most of the men in the Citadel. 
Matt Calcara 
Overland Park, Kansas 
AOL: Cal Clan 


AS A WOMAN, I CAN’T HELP FINDING THE 
photos of the cadets celebrating Faulk- 
ner’s departure chilling. These aren’t 
men; they are seven-year-old boys lock- 





grads who do. But trying to pillory an 
honorable institution like the Citadel 
in an effort to justify Faulkner's — 
inability to meet the demands of the 
cadet system is thoroughly inappro- 
priate.” Austin P. Kelley ('52) of 
Atlanta admitted that “the school 
cannot long remain single-sex and 
tax-supported,” but he felt Carison 
was wrong in saying “most grads 
become kick-butt insurance agents 
and stockbrokers.” Kelley pointed 
out the fact that “the Citadel boasts 
an admirable number of Congress- 
men, diplomats, physicians, scien- 
tists, chief executive officers and, 
yes, publishers and writers among 
its graduates.” Though most alums 
were moderate in expressing their 
views about Faulkner's attempts to 
Join the cadet corps, Henry Dyches 
('S2) of Houston remained a hard- 
liner. He suggested that “Shannon 
Faulkner, the ‘Powderpuff’ of Pow- 
dersville, South Carolina, should be 
on your Losers list.” 








All he really wanted was to stop losing his hair. 






























Going from hair 
loss to hair 
regrowth was 
beyond his 
wildest dreams. 
But then he 
) learned there's a 

5 product that 
could actually regrow hair. He learned about 
Rogaine” Topical Solution (minoxidil topical 
solution 2%). Because for male pattern 
baldness, only Rogaine has been medically 
proven to regrow hair. 

How Rogaine works. 

The exact mechanism by which minoxidil 
stimulates hair growth is unknown. But many 
scientists believe that Rogaine works, in part, 
by taking advantage of the existing hair's 
growth cycle. Prolong the growth cycle so 
that more hairs grow longer and thicker at 
the same time, and you may see improved 
scalp coverage 

Will Rogaine work for you? 

Dermatologists conducted 12-month 
clinical tests. After 4 months, 26% of patients 
using Rogaine 
reported moderate 
to dense hair 
regrowth, compared 
with 11% of those 
using a placebo (a similar solution without 
minoxidil — the active ingredient in Rogaine). 

After 1 year of use, almost half of the men 
who continued using Rogaine rated their 









regrowth as moderate (40%) to dense (8%). Keep in mind that Rogaine is a treatment, gl] for 
Thirty-six percent reported minimal regrowth. not a cure. So further progress is only possi- f 
The rest (16%) had no regrowth. ble by using it continuously. If you stop your ree 
Side effects? About 7% of those who using it, you will probably shed your newly Information 

used Rogaine had some itching of the scalp. regrown hair within a few months. But its Kiton Rogaine 
(Roughly 5% of those using a placebo easy to make Rogaine a part of your daily anda $10 
reported the same minor irritations.) Rogaine routine. Thousands of men do. And now yous . 
should be applied only to a normal, healthy can find out if Rogaine is for you. incentive to see 
scalp (not sunburned or irritated). The facts are free. Plus we'll send you a doctor. 

Make a commitment to see results. a $10 incentive to see a doctor. 





Studies indicate it usually takes af /east 4 Call 1-800-467-0111 and we'll send 
months of twice-daily treatment before there you a confidential free Information Kit. And 1-800 -4 67- 0) 11 1 
is evidence of regrowth. since you need a prescription to get Or visit our new world wide web site at 


Just a few minutes in the morning and a Rogaine, we'll include a list of nearby 


few at night. That's all it takes to apply dermatologists or other doctors experienced © 
Rogaine. \f you're younger, have been losing in treating hair loss, plus a $10 incentive to Rogaine 
TOPICAL 





http://www.igroup.com/rogaine 


your hair for a shorter period of time, and visit a doctor soon SOLUTION minoxidil 2% 
have less initial hair loss, you're more likely So call today. Maybe Rogaine can make See next page for important additional information 
to have a better response. your dreams of hair regrowth come true, t00. 1994 The Upjonn Company —USJ 2658. WWW January 1998 
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ing the little neighborhood girl out of the 
clubhouse. I can understand (indeed, | 
share) their contempt for Faulkner, but I 
hope it doesn’t extend to the gender as a 
whole. However, I = may. Grow up, 
. Women are le too. 
” i Adele S. Hodlin 
Northville, New York 


THE EVENTS DESCRIBED IN THE REPORT 
on Faulkner bring back dark images 
from 30 years ago: federal marshals hav- 
ing to escort a student onto a Southern 
campus; messages of hate, this time in 
the form of misogynistic T shirts and 
graffiti; and the whoops and infantile 
revelry of the skinheads at this bastion of 
the Old Confederacy. Is it any wonder 
that the chart you published in the same 
issue [CHRONICLES, AUG. 28] shows that 
of the 11 states that made up the Old 
Confederacy, 10 are ranked “below aver- 
age” or “low” in percentage of women 
legislators, and that South Carolina ranks 
43rd in that category? 
Terrence M. Walters 
Rochester, Minnesota 


EVERYONE KNOWS THAT THE MILITARY 
puts enormous emphasis on physical 
activity during training. One would have 
expected Faulkner to have got herself 
into shape (both mentally and physically) 
before she showed up. As for the emo- 
tional stress, unless there was some gross 
abuse that has not yet come to light, her 
giving up right away was a sign of unfor- 
givable weakness. Women have every 
right to be in the military, but to have us 
represented by someone like Faulkner 
can only set us back 100 years. 
Catherine Chartier 
West Chester, Ohio 
Via E-mail 


THE CITADEL; ALL MALE, NO MEN! 
John Kelly 
Garden City, New York 


Blacks Want to Adopt 


1 WAS QUOTED IN YOUR REPORT “ADOP- 
tion in Black and White” [Soctety, Aug. 
14], but my full remarks did not appear. 
I feel your story presented a one-sided, 
microscopic view of a macrosystemic 
problem. No pointed questions were 
raised about the failure of the child- 
welfare system to work in partnership 
with the black community. Willing, 
capable blacks actively seek to foster- 
parent and adopt black children under 
the aegis of the Black Community Cru- 
sade for Children, coordinated by the 
Children’s Defense Fund. The exceed- 
ingly small percentage of blacks who are 
ever deemed qualified to adopt raises the 
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ugly specter of gross discrimination. A 

community denied the opportunity tc 

rear and care for its children is indeed a 
community under assault. 

Ruth-Arlene W. Howe 

Associate Professor 

Boston College Law School 

Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

Via E-mail 


Japan Says It’s Sorry 


JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER TOMIICHI 
Murayama’s apology for the mistakes, 
aggression and colonization policies of 
his country during World War II has infi- 
nite value [JAPAN, Aug. 28]. It essentially 
admits that a massive moral debt is owed 
to countless victims who were physical- 
ly, emotionally and spiritually ruined by 
Japanese militarists. It is said that sin- 
cere repentance will eradicate the unfor- 
tunate fate of an individual, a family or a 
nation. Murayama’s honest confession 
and apology far surpass the efforts of 
those few obstinate conservatives who 
refuse to repent. His apology is helping 
others change their destiny. 
Maurice Daniel 
Havelock, North Carolina 


ONCE AGAIN AMERICA IS APPLAUDING 
Japan for its supposedly sincere apology 
to its former enemies and the Asian 
nations it once occupied. What good is 

an apology after 50 years? 
Randy Wang Ngai Kwong, age 15 
Gresham, Oregon 


Bradley’s Political Future? 


BILL BRADLEY, IN ANNOUNCING THAT HE 
will retire from the Senate at the end of 
next year [CAMPAIGN ’96, Aug. 28], said 
he was tired of working in a political sys- 
tem that was broken. That statement is 
despicable. The New Jersey Senator’s 
hopeless pessimism is a slam-dunk in the 
faces of his constituency. 
Alfred (“Sonny”) Piccoli 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


BILL BRADLEY FOR HIGHER POLITICAL 
office? Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes! 

Nelson Ham 

Errol, New Hampshire 


Credit to Rutgers 


YOUR ARTICLE “GLIMPSES OF THE MIND,” 
about research into the workings of the 
brain [Cover Story, July 17], included a 
photograph of a woman demonstrating 
how sign-language gestures are dis- 
played as a computer-graphic image and 
correlated with brain activity. I feel you 
should have noted that the picture was 

















Now call your Allstate Agent. Because today, planning makes wishes come true. And your Allstate Agent can help make 
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This WId€-Open 


road brought to you by new Microsoft Office 












Now fewer things will get between you and the way you want to work. | — 





Introducing new Vi icrosott Office 


for Windows 95 


Software that reveals itself, removes the barriers between you and Capabilities old and new. 
Software that doesn’t get in your way when you're trying to work. 


“7, eR Features that can streamline the Way you work now reveal themselves as you work. 
Everyday tasks as basic as entering text are easier. Spell-checking and formatting 
happen automatically, on the fly. Applications that you once used in a limited fashion 
now offer you new and easier ways to use them, to do more with them. One of those 
Ways is the Answer Wizard. When you have a question you simply type it in. "How do 

| get this page to print sideways?" It will show you how. Other wizards are built into 
individual programs to walk you through complex tasks. To create a customer database from scratch, you simply 
ask the Database Wizard to show you how. This is called IntelliSense™ technology, and it senses what you are 
doing, and helps you do it with fewer steps. It lets you focus on your work, not on making your software work. 





Now applications work together, work alike, 
work the way you always hoped they would. 


New Microsoft® Excel, Word, PowerPoint? Microsoft Access, 
and Schedule+. Use them to work more effectively, to access 
and share information throughout your company, to conduct 
more in-depth analysis. Pull information from One application 
into another seamlessly. Manage your key contacts in Schedule+ and drop addresses 
into Word when you write them letters. Use PowerPoint's Meeting Minder to take notes 
of your meeting, and then export them to Word to summarize. Use the new Office 
Binder to create a single document that uses components from all five programs. 





Combine a cover letter, financial projections, and professional-looking charts and 
graphs seamlessly into one document. Save and print it as one. Open it and have all the 
applications it uses launch at once. You spend less time going back and forth between 
programs. Less time working around obstacles. More time focusing on the task at hand. 


Micresoft 
° 
WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO TODAY? 


_—— 





tae Pa 

To 866 an Butodeme and more, go to Attp://www.microsoft.com/msoffice. Or call 800-426-9400. 

©1995 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved, Microsoft, PowerPoint, Windows, and the Windows logo ure registered trademarks and IntelliSense, the Windows Start logo and Where Do You 
Gag want To Go Today ? ere trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. *This add-on is available at no charge (does not include shipping and handling). 
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Together, the programs break down the barriers between you and other people. 
You find new ways to communicate, to share information, to collaborate. 


Now you can use Microsoft Word as your e-mail editor with the Microsoft Exchange Inbox in Windows 95, 
Create your messages in Word, and use all of its functionality, its formatting options, to communicate more 
clearly, more convincingly. With Word's Internet Assistant; you can browse the World 7 ~ t - 

Wide Web and publish your own ¢ ts there. If you subscribe to The Microsoft 

Network, you can access it directly from Office. FindFast lets you search company 

servers and individual desktops for information you need by typing a phrase or key 

word. Even finding the information you need to schedule a meeting is made simpler 
with the Meeting Wizard in Schedule+. It can find a time when your list of people can 
meet, locate a conference room, and notify everyone of the time and place. 


y 


New Microsoft Office wa dec to work and-in-har e Windows? 95 
Operating system and d user interface. To make the most of 32-bit 
performance, long filenames, shortcuts, multitasking, and the Windows Explorer. 
Together, they make computing fundamentally easier and faster. They make it 
Possible for you to spend fess time computing, more time working effectively. 
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grip. Smooth 
Lubriglide” ink 
system. Bold, vivid 
lines. Does all this make 
Dynagrip the perfect pen? 
In a word, yes. 
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You could pay 
3 times as much 
for a business-class 
teleconferencer... 


but why? Add this full-duplex 
speaker to your telephone to 
let both parties speak, without 
cutting each other off. Digital 
Signal Processing (found 

in products at three times 
the price) cuts annoying 
“echo” common to other 
amplifiers. To order, or 
for the location of a store 
near you, call 
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taken and the research carried out in my 

laboratory at the Center for Molecular 

and Behavioral Neuroscience at Rutgers 
campus in Newark, New Jersey. 

Howard Poiznei 

Professor of Neuroscience 

Rutgers Universit 

Newark, New Jerset 


Special Scholarship 


OSEOLA MCCARTY HAS LIVED MOST O} 
her 87 years in a country that offered he 
little opportunity. Now, in her old age 
she is finally spending a bit of money or 
herself, and has given $150,000 to : 
scholarship fund exclusively for blacl 
college students. Instead of congratulat 
ing her on her thrift and industry, Michae 
Kinsley nitpicked about reverse discrimi 
nation and quotas [Essay, Aug. 28]. Onc 
hears scant protest when wealthy alum 
ni donate far greater sums to the Har 
vards and Yales of America for the bene 
fit of wealthy whites. How quickly whit: 
people refer to the Constitution anc 
equal opportunity when their interest 
are even minutely affected. In thi 
instance there is no need for debate 
McCarty has been a good and faithful cit 
izen in a land where, for nonwhites, lov: 
of country has been rewarded witl 
scorn. I applaud the McCartys of thi 
world for their generosity of spirit. 
George Adrian Barret 
Washingtoi 


| THINK MCCARTY’S BLACKS-ONLY SCHOL 
arship is sending the wrong signal. It 
not just whites who can’t have the schol 
arship. What about the Chinese, Indian 
and Spanish? Blacks aren’t the only one 
who need financial aid. | am a 17-year-ol 
Greek American who will be attendin 
college in the fall. I have been awarde: 
three scholarships for my intelligence- 
not for my color or my race or my se> 
However, some of my friends aren’t abl 
to attend college because they just can 
afford it. Instead of offering a scholarshi 
for blacks only, McCarty should offer ai: 
to people who aren’t able to pay their co] 
lege tuition. The money should go t 
those who want to be something in life 
no matter what their color, race or sex. 
Kathy Tsangarli 

Jersey City, New Jerse 


Support for a Whistle Blower 


THE REPORT ON MARK WHITACRE, WH 
acted as a whistle blower in an investigé 
tion into price fixing at the Arche 
Daniels Midland Co. [BusINESs, Aus 
28], suggested that there were people i 
Decatur, Illinois, who considered Whi 
acre a Villain. You inaccurately cited m 
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letter to the local newspaper as repre- 
sentative of that view. My letter merely 
observed that Whitacre had violated the 
unwritten protective code of executive 
conduct shared by large multinational 
corporations, I also expressed sympathy 
for Whitacre and his family for what I 
thought they were about to experience as 
a result of what I presumed to be his 
tragically naive act. I have no reason to 
believe he is a villain, and I’m at a loss to 
understand how my letter could have 
been construed as saying so. 

Earl Gates 
Decatur, Illinois 


Pilots Get Their Due 


HOORAY FOR THE TELEVISION MOVIE THE 
Tuskegee Airmen, about World War II’s 
all-black fighter squadron [Hisrory, 
Aug. 28)! I was a top turret gunner on a 
B-17 bomber in Italy in 1944, and the 
troops always felt good when we saw the 
P-51s flown by those men. They stayed 
with us over the target, even through 
flak. At our base in Foggia, Italy, we 
thrilled to hear the roar of a P-51 
“buzzing” our tents and to see its red 
nose appear above the olive trees. I am 
now copying my diary of the missions I 
was on for my grandchildren, and have 
many accounts of the protection we 
received from the Tuskegee airmen. 
Clair H. Schmitt 
Greeley, Colorado 































Correction 


OUR REPORT ON THE TUSKEGEE AIRMEN 
mistakenly identified Lieut. General 
Benjamin O. Davis Jr. as the first black 
graduate of the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. That distinction belongs to 
Henry Ossian Flipper, an 1877 graduate. 
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alone. onset-of-action for heartburn. Pepcid © won The Nobel Prize for Medicine, the 
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Packing It In 

Before a hushed and somber 
Senate, a teary Bob Pack- 
wood told his colleagues, “It 
is my duty to resign.” The 
Oregon Republican’s deci- 
sion followed a stunning and 
unanimous vote by the 
Ethics Committee to recom- 
mend his expulsion. The 
committee issued its final re- 
port on the case, which 
found that Packwood had en- 
gaged in sexual misconduct 
against nearly a score of 
women, improperly sought a 
job for his wife from lobby- 
ists and altered pertinent evi- 
dence. What ensued was a 
gripping 24-hour endgame 
that saw Packwood first de- 
claring his intention to fight 
on in the full Senate, then 
slowly realizing he lacked the 
votes to keep his seat, which 
he will formally vacate on 
Oct. 1. Delaware's William 
Roth is poised to assume 
Packwood’s chairmanship of 
the powerful Finance Com- 
mittee—at a time when the 
committee has Medicare and 
welfare reform on its plate. 


Congress to the Defense 

Back from summer vacation, 
Congress rolled up its sleeves 
to begin tackling the nation’s 
toughest issue: the budget. 
Though generally trumpeting 
their frugality, both the Sen- 
ate and the House passed de- 
fense-spending bills that ex- 
ceed the President's request 
by more than $6 billion each. 
Numerous differences re- 
main to be resolved between 
the Senate’s $243 billion de- 
fense measure and the 
House’s $244 billion version. 
Among them: a Senate deci- 
sion to stop funding more 
B-2 bombers. 


First Waco, Now Ruby Ridge 
A rapt Senate panel listened 
sympathetically to white sep- 
aratist Randy Weaver's ac- 
count of the deadly standoff 


Percentage of cyberspace users who agree with the following statements: 








SPEECHIFIER OF THE WEEK: Hillary Clinton swooped into Beijing for the U.N 


women’s conference, scolded Chinese leaders and emboldened women everywhere 








Information superhighway revolution is as important as the Industrial Revolution---- 80% 
Online services give better information and news because they are not edited: ------ 75% 
| worry that things will be available that are not appropriate for children --------+-- 69% 
Information superhighway has had a positive impact on my business life ----------- 57% 
Impact of information superhighway has been overstated by the press ---+-+----+-- 46% 
Information superhighway has had a positive impact on my social life -------------- 29% 
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WINNERS @& 


PUERTO RICO 

Its much feared 
encounter with Luis is 
averted when hurri- 
cane hangs a right 


WORKAHOLICS 
Cal Ripken's 13 years 
of compulsive clock 
punching makes their 
life-style respectable 


PAT BUCHANAN 
Officially endorsed by 
Union Leader, New 
Hampshire's crankily 
conservative daily 


HRON TCL E'S 


The p.r. fumes from 
women’s conclave have 
pols longing for good 
old days of Harry Wu 


FRENCH KISSING 
Swiftly losing its appeal 
now that it’s indelibly 
associated with Bob 
Packwood 


KENNETH STARR 
Judge accuses him of 
overstepping his au- 
thority as Whitewater 
independent counsel 





Senator Oddball 


nitted for your 
tpproval: One Claiborne 
Pel mocratic U.S 
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Senator, who! 
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st week 
revealed he will not be 
running in 1996. B 
Rhode Islande 
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“English should be 
acknowledged once and for 
all as the official language of 
the U.S.,” declared Bob Dole 
last week. Among those who 
might have disagreed: the 
Founding Fathers. In 

the years following the 
Declaration of 
Independence, aversion to 
all things English extended 
to the language. Among 
languages seriously 


+ OBSESSIONS: Pell is the Hill's leading fan of 
the paranormal: in 1987, fearing an esp gap 
with the Soviets, he invited carnival-level spoon 
bender Uri Geller to Washington to demon- 
strate his skills; that same year Pell attended a 
symposium on uro abductions. For years he had 
an assistant on his staff responsible for investi- 
gations into the paranormal—at a reported \ 


$50,000 a year. 


Sen. Pell, 1979 


+ ATTIRE: His preferred dress includes ungainly tweed apparel, 
often secured by a belt of his father’s that is so long Pell has to 
wrap it around his waist twice—he even wears it jogging. 

LANGUAGE: Pell’s high-toned patois makes Pat Moynihan 
sound like Sly Stallone. Among the best-known Pellisms: “For- 
mal greetings” (Pell’s actual words when greeting someone); 
“too peachy” (Pell's description for overly hortatory speeches). 


* NICKNAMES: Still-Born Pell, Well-Born Pell, Senator Magoo, 


The Senator from Outer Space. 


suggested for the new 
nation: German, French, 
Greek, a new language 
entirely (this a century 
before the invention of 
Esperanto) and more. 
According to the writings 
ofa French soldier who 
assisted George Washington: 
“Some persons were 
desirous that the Hebrew 
should be substituted for the 
English. The proposal was 


that it should be taught in 
the schools, and made use 
of in all public acts.” 
Fortunately—for those 
seeking contemporary 
campaign issues—the sheer 
inconvenience of such 
proposals prevented their 
adoption. As Continental 
Congressman Roger 
Sherman observed, “It 
would be more convenient 
for us to keep the language 
as it is and make the English 
speak Greek.” 
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that occurred between his 
family and the FBi at his re- 
mote Ruby Ridge, Idaho, 
cabin in 1992. The encounter, 
which began when federal 
agents came to arrest Weaver 
on firearms charges, resulted 
in the shooting death of 
Weaver's wife, his son and a 
federal marshal—and accusa- 
tions that the rst used exces- 
sive force to end the siege 
and then tried to cover it up. 
In their testimony, federal 
law-enforcement officials de- 
fended their initial decision 
to bring firearms charges 
against Weaver. The Justice 
Department is investigating 
the case, and five FBI officials 
have been suspended. 


Going, Going ... 

The Democrats’ dim 
chances to recapture the 
Senate next year faded even 
more when Rhode Island 
Senator Claiborne Pell, 76, 
one of the chamber’s most 
liberal members, said he 
would retire at the end of | 
his current term. He be- 
comes the seventh Demo- 
crat to announce he will step 
down, a number that now 
endangers the Democrats’ 
ability even to retain enough 
seats to sustain a filibuster. 


Starr Struck 

Whitewater independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr’s in- 
vestigation suffered its first 
major setback when an 
Arkansas federal judge threw 
out one of the two indict- 
ments Starr recently ob- 
tained against Arkansas Gov- 
ernor Jim Guy Tucker. Judge 
Henry Woods ruled that 
charges growing out of a ca- 
ble-TV deal, which alleged 
Tucker had falsified a loan 
application and schemed to 
evade taxes, dealt with mat- 
ters beyond the counsel’s 
Whitewater jurisdiction. 
Starr said he would appeal. 


The “Fuhrman Trial” 

The murder trial of O.]J. 
Simpson was once again 

awash in the racial animus of | 
former L.A.P.D. detective 

Mark Fuhrman. A series of 
witnesses vividly testified 
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before the jury about the de- 

tective’s vocal hatred of 

blacks and his repeated use 
of the epithet nigger. 
Fuhrman was dramatically 

dragooned back into the 

courtroom, where (with the 

jury absent) he invoked his 

privilege against self-incrim- 

ination when asked about his 
truthfulness and the possible | | 


planting of evidence in the 
case. At the behest of the 
prosecution, an appeals 
court reversed a ruling is- 
sued by Judge Lance Ito that 
would have allowed him to 
tell jurors about Fuhrman’s 
“unavailability” to testify 
further. The decision left 
the defense team—which 
had been poised to end its 
case without putting Simp- 
son on the stand—to ponder 
its next move. 


WORLD 


An Accord in Bosnia ... 
Bosnia, Croatia and Yugo- 
slavia—the latter acting for 
the Bosnian Serbs—reached 
an agreement that maintains 
Bosnia’s territorial integrity 
but creates a separate Bos- 
nian Serb state within its 
borders. The talks, held in 
Geneva, were “an important 
milestone in the search for 
peace,” said U.S. diplomat 
Richard Holbrooke. Further 
negotiations on the deal, 
which gives the aggressor 
Serbs a full 49% of Bosnia, 
are to resume this week. 


... But NATO Keeps Bombing 
Unfortunately, the agree- 
ment made no mention of a 
cease-fire, and as the Bos- 
nian Serbs failed to withdraw 
their heavy weapons from 
around Sarajevo, NATO esca- 
lated its military campaign, 
doubling its target list and 
extending the scope of the 
air war across Bosnia. As 
poor weather frustrated 
bombing efforts and Serb re- 
sistance appeared to be hold- 
ing firm, a NATO official ad- 
mitted, “It might take a 
longer campaign to inflict 
significant damage ... This 
may be a question of lasting 
attrition, grinding them 
down rather than over- 








v ER fans may have to settle for 
fewer eye-popping scenes. Sur- 
geons at more than 20 medical 
centers worldwide are testing a 
relatively noninvasive technique 
for heart bypass surgery: the sur- 
geon enters the chest through 
small incisions rather than by 
sawing through the breastbone. 
The procedure could mean a shorter hospi- 
tal stay and a recovery period of two weeks 
instead of two months. 

v A simple prescription for preventing 
colon cancer—take one aspirin every other 
day for 20 years—has emerged from a study 
of nearly 121,000 nurses. The women who 
did so appeared to cut their risk of a malig- 
nancy by nearly half. Researchers believe 
the findings should apply equally to men. 


Sources—GO0D Wal! Street Journal New England Journal of Medicine 
BAD. British Medical Journal: USA Today 


Back-to-School Special: Outstanding College 





Nipping at Cal's Heels 


The longest current games-played streaks among active 
major league baseball players (as of Sept. 8, 1995): 


Cal Ripken, age 35, shortstop, Baltimore Orioles . 2132 
* Frank Thomas, 27, first base, Chicago White Sox .. . . 237 
* Travis Fryman, 26, third base, Detroit Tigers ...... . 228 
_ Chad Curtis, 26, center field, Detroit Tigers ........ 218 
* Barry Bonds, 31, left field, San Francisco Giants . 209 


Source: Elias Sports Bureau; Sporting News Baseball Register 


CHRONICLES 


v Female flight attendants face 
almost twice the risk of develop- 
ing breast cancer that other 
women do, a Finnish study 
shows. Researchers speculate 
that attendants may suffer from 
increased exposure to radiation 
at high altitudes. Another possi- 
bility: hormonal changes caused 
by chronic jet lag, poor nutrition and other 
life-style peculiarities of the job. 

~ Medical examiners report a 144% in- 
crease in methamphetamine-related deaths 
between 1992 and 1994, according toa U.S. 
government survey. Deaths from the stim- 
ulant—called crank or ice on the street—rose 
222% in Los Angeles and 510% in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Part of the problem: today’s crank 
is far purer than its 1960s forebear. 





About 1 in 12 Americans has an outstanding education loan, owing banks a collective $60 billion. 
lage carga har 
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whelming them with a series 
of spectacular strikes in a 
couple of days.” 


Hillary Hits Hard in Beijing 
First Lady Hillary Clinton, 
speaking in Beijing at the 
U.N.’s Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women, denounced 
the abuse of women around 
the world and unflinchingly 
criticized her Chinese-govern- 
ment hosts. Although she did 
not mention China by name, 
she clearly targeted Beijing 


| when she denounced forced 


abortions and sterilizations, 
and when she said, “Freedom 
means the right of people to 
assemble, organize and de- 
bate openly.” The Chinese 
people’s access to the confer- 
ence has been carefully re- 
stricted by the government, 
and many foreign delegates 
have been harassed. To rous- 
ing cheers, Mrs. Clinton also 
detailed a host of other abuses 
suffered by women world- 


| wide: female infanticide, slav- 


ery, forced prostitution, do- 
mestic violence, genital 
mutilation, bride burning and 
rape. Later, she explained 
rather genteelly that “to me, 
it was important to express 
how I felt and to do so as 
clearly as I could.” 


France Blasted for Nuke Test 
Setting off a furor of anti- 
nuclear protest throughout 
Europe and the South Pacif- 
ic, France exploded an un- 
derground atomic device at 
its Polynesian test site, Mu- 
ruroa Atoll. President 
Jacques Chirac remained 
adamant that the tests were 
necessary for France to 
maintain its independent nu- 


| clear arsenal. But he left 


open the possibility that the 
planned eight-blast program 
might be cut short: “If we 
have the information that we 
need to move to simulation, 
it is clear | will stop the ex- 
plosions.” Hundreds of riot- 
ers in Tahiti, protesting the 
action of the islands’ colonial 
ruler, fire-bombed the Terri- 
torial Assembly in the 
French Polynesian capital of 
Papeete, along with dozens 
of other buildings, and gut- 














ted the passenger terminal at 
the international airport. 


Luis Batters Eastern Caribbean 
With winds of more than 130 
m.p.h., Hurricane Luis roared 
over the Leeward Islands of 
the eastern Caribbean, killing 
at least 16 people and heavily 
damaging homes, hospitals 
and boats. Hardest hit: St. 
Martin, where eight people 
were confirmed dead, and 
Antigua, where as many as 
80% of houses were dam- 


| 


aged. Puerto Rico was spared | 


when Luis turned sharply 
northwest just 24 hours be- 
fore landfall was expected. 


Bombings Continue in France 
The latest in a series of bomb- 
ings across France wounded 
14 people outside a Jewish 
school in a suburb of Lyons; 
an earlier explosion in a 
crowded Paris street market 
wounded four others. Police 
believed the six bombs plant- 
ed over the past six weeks 
were the work of Muslim mil- 
itants, who have vowed to 
punish France for what they 
claim is its support of Algeria’s 
government in its struggle 
with fundamentalists. By the 
end of the week, authorities 
had rounded up 31 suspects. 


Planting Bushes in Asia 
Former President George 
Bush, visiting Vietnam with 
his wife Barbara on a four- 
day trip sponsored by 
Citibank, defended his deci- 
sion not to open diplomatic 
relations with Vietnam while 
he was in office. “I’m not a 
revisionist. I disagree with 
McNamara,” he said, refer- 
ring to former Defense Sec- 
retary Robert S. McNamara, 
a principal architect of the 
U.S. war against Vietnam, 
who recently said that the 
war was “terribly wrong.” 
Next stop for the Bushes: 
China, on a visit sponsored 
by an Illinois fertilizer com- 
pany; then they travel to 
Japan under the auspices of a 
group run by the wife of the 
Rev. Sun Myung Moon of 
Unification Church fame. 
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SOLOMON AND KERRIGAN MEGNA IN 1962 


MARRIED. NANCY KERRIGAN, 25, ice queen, - 
and JERRY SOLOMON, 41, her agent; in ~ 


Boston. Her first marriage, his second. 


DIED. JOHN MEGNA, 42, stage and screen ac- — 
tor best remembered for his child-star turn — 


as the precocious youngster Dill in the 1962 
film adaptation of Harper Lee’s To Kill a 
Mockingbird; of aps; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. WILLIAM KUNSTLER, 76, lawyer; of a 


heart attack; in New York City. His face 
seemed ready-made for a radical’s Mount — 
Rushmore—the broad, furrowed brow, the | 


corona of unkempt hair, the dishabille that 
left him looking as if he’d been blown 
around by the furies he provoked with his 
fierce defenses of civil and criminal rights. 
In the summer of 1961, however, he was 
more conventionally groomed. That’s when 
he got his first taste of radical politics, 
springing antisegregationist Freedom Rid- 
ers from Southern jails. The experience 
changed his life and led to a client list that 
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KUNSTLER IN 1989 


JOUHAUD IN 1958 


could serve as an American Dissidents’ Hall 
of Fame: Martin Luther King Jr., Lenny 
Bruce, Al Sharpton, flag burner Gregory 
Johnson, Indian activist Leonard Peltier, 
Attica prison rioters, Malcolm X and— 
decades later—Malcolm’s daughter Qubi- 
lah Shabazz. Kunstler’s combative defense 
of the Chicago Seven brought him four 
years’ worth of contempt citations (none of 
it served). His use of courtrooms as high- 
profile political platforms often worked to 
client’s and cause’s good, but not always— 
leading to the rueful observation that Kun- 
stler was “the only lawyer who could get 
you the death penalty for a traffic ticket.” 


DIED. GENERAL EDMOND JOUHAUD, 90, the 
last survivor of the four French generals who 
staged the failed 1961 putsch in Algiers to 
overthrow President Charles de Gaulle and 
keep Algeria in French hands; in Royan, 
France. Jouhaud was condemned to death, 
but De Gaulle commuted his sentence to life 
in prison and then released him in 1967. 





ba 

Nazi Foot Powder P 

Germany convened its annual Nazi Party Congress in Nurem- y 
berg, an event that had been memorialized a year earlier in Leni 3 
Riefenstahl’s film Triumph of the Will. A more acerbic take: “Last : 
week on Adolf Hitler Platz as 800,000 pairs of German boots 
came pounding in, one canny shopkeeper was swamped with Cover: British 
business beneath his sign ‘Are your feet tired? Try our special Foreign Secretary 
powder’ ... Fifty thousand German women and girls marshaled Samuel Hoare at the 
by hard-bosomed Gertrude Scholtzklink, No. 1 female Nazi, ‘League of Nations 


hailed Herr Hitler with bursts of wild ecstatic cheering which kept up for the whole 
45 minutes that he addressed them in his happiest mood. ‘There are some things 





—By Kathleen Adams, Janice Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders, Anastasia Toufexis and Sidney Urquhart 
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only a man can do!’ cried this Apotheosis of the Little Man.”—Sepr. 23, 1935 
) I Pp 








THE SENATE 


Packwood’s final hours: an inside look at 
how the mounting anger of his 
colleagues ended his 27-year career 


By JILL SMOLOWE oi 


OB PACKWOOD TOSSED RESTLESSLY IN BED 
on Wednesday night. He had ended the day 
with an in-your-face vow on Larry King 
Live that he was not going to quit his Senate 
post. Yet he was sleepless, pondering the 
prospect of an expulsion by his Senate col- 
leagues. At about 1 a.m., the Oregon Repub- 
lican told TIME, his ruminations were inter- 
rupted by the click of the air conditioning switching off. 
As he strained to see the time on his electric clock, Pack- 
wood realized there was a power outage. Worried that he 
might not have adequate light to groom himself for the 
morning talk shows just hours away, the Senator 
searched in vain for a flashlight. In a closet he found a 
Coleman lantern, only to discover that the glass was bro- 
ken. Further gropings turned up a second Coleman, but 
Packwood fumbled in the dark, spilling kerosene. Final- 
ly, an hour after beginning his quest for light, Packwood 
produced a flicker—at which point, all his exertions were 
for naught. The electricity had come back on. 

That long night's journey into day would prove : — 
metaphorical for Packwood. The Senator arose Thursday me EINE ee Set SE} 
morning still thinking he had a chance of facing OWN  -~ee------senneeenenmen er Naan Re et 
the Senate Ethics Committee’s unanimous, bipartisan emeuuaiiiidieees T 
call for his expulsion. He took to the airwaves, decrying 
the charges against him of sexual and official misconduct 
and vowing that his decision to fight on was irrevocable. 
But then certain lights came on. At 12:30 p.m. Packwood 
slipped into his second-floor hideaway in the Capitol 
Building to confer with two of his staunchest defenders, ° 
Republican Senators Alan Simpson of Wyoming and : 
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The Senator 
from Oregon on the steps of the 
Capitol in June of this year 














/OY Accuser Maura Roche 
after the Ethics decision 


ACCOSTED Gayle Rothrock, 


one of Packwood’s 


accusers, with him in 1969 


«« She wrapped her arms around my neck... | knew and 


she knew what we were both thinking ... [She] and | made 


ove, and has the most stunning figure. Big breasts. ”” 


YING TOMES Dole has his 
vork cut out for him now that 
he savvy Packwood is out 


VibenNce McConnell and Bryan 
naking public the findings of 
heir Ethics Committee 


John McCain of Arizona. Gently, but per- 
sistently 
message: this has got to end. Twenty min- 
into the meeting, 
Robert Dole joined the session. Ten min 


his colleagues delivered a firm 


utes majority leader 
utes more and a deal was cut 

Four hours later, and precisely 24 hours 
after first learning of the Ethics panel’s rec 
ommendation, Packwood stood on the floor 
of the Senate and spoke with humility 
“Duty. Honor. Country,” he said, his voice 
trembling. “It is my duty to resign. It is the 
honorable thing to do for this country, for 
this Senate.” Thirty-three months after em- 
barking on an often clumsy campaign of 
threats and lies to rescue his 27-year Senate 
career, Oregon's junior Senator had finally 
rediscovered his dignity. Bowing his head 
momentarily to blink back tears, Packwood 
delivered his valedictory: “I leave this insti 
tution not with malice but with love.” 

With that, Packwood’s political night- 
mare—and the one he had threatened to 


44 





visit upon his Senate colleagues—was laid 
to rest. By bowing out now, Packwood 
spared the Senate the dual anguish of de 
liberating over the ouster of one of its own 
members while seeing a huge agenda to 
pass welfare reform, Medicare and other 
budget cutbacks, and tax reductions de 
railed by an ugly floor fight. Had Packwood 
battled on, he might have become the first 
Senator since the Civil War—and the 16th 
in history—to be expelled. The committee's 
damning recommendation left little doubt 
of the eventual outcome of such a fight. In 
unflinching language, it lambasted Pack- 
wood for bringing “discredit and dishonor 
upon the Senate” and detailed three viola- 
tions of laws and rules: sexual misconduct 
that involved at least 18 unwelcome ad- 
vances toward women between 1969 and 
1990; improper use of his political office for 
financial gain; and, most damagingly, ob 

struction of the panel's inquiry by tamper 

ing with portions of his diaries 
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Ethics 
Mitch Mc- 
Connell of Kentucky released his 
panel’s 10-volume, 40-Ib., 10,145 
page record, there were ample de 
positions, affidavits and a 174-page 
bill of particulars to document 
those charges. There were also diary 
excerpts that revealed a vain, lech 
erous, insecure man still caught 


Last Thursday, when 
Committee chairman 


in the clutches of adolescence. In 
a 1989 entry, Packwood described 
an office encounter with a female 
staff member. “ “Would you like to 
dance?’ She says, ‘I’d love to.’ So | 
slipped around the side of this gi 
gantic desk and we danced 
she wrapped her arms around my 
neck ... | knew and she knew what 
we were both thinking ... [She] and 
I made love, and has the most stun- 
ning figure. Big breasts.” A 1992 en- 
try disclosed: “I tried something. | 
just blew my hair. I didn’t use any 
gel on it at all... It had just the right 
amount of bounce to it and wave to 
it. | came back rather confident.” 
Though such tidbits made for 
both titillating and amusing read- 
ing, McConnell made clear that in 
his view, the most serious charge 


Boy 


was that Packwood attempted to 
obstruct the investigation by “de 
liberately altering and destroying 
relevant portions of his diaries 

He told reporters that the obstruc 
tion charge would be referred to 
the Justice Department and that, 
guilty of 
Packwood could face a prison sen- 


if found obstruction, 
tence of up to 16 months. Justice 
officials confirmed that they plan 
but 
warned that the case was hardly 
open and shut, since they would have to 
prove that Packwood altered the diaries 
with criminal intent 

The biggest surprise in all this was the 


to launch an investigation 


severity of Packwood’s recommended pun 
ishment. Until a few weeks ago, most Belt- 
way insiders were wagering that Packwood 
would get away with a Senate reprimand 
which amounts to little more than an em 
barrassing public scolding. Only in August 
did people begin to speculate about censure 
A few weeks earlier, a woman told the staff 
of the Ethics panel that Packwood had made 
unwanted sexual advances to her in 1983, 
when she was 17 years old, but that state 
ment did not become known to committee 
members until Aug. 3, the day after the full 
Senate upheld an Ethics Committee rec- 
ommendation by a vote of 52 to 48 to forgo 
public hearings. After the news broke pub- 
licly, California Democrat Barbara Boxer 
renewed her crusade to force the hearings 
As the scandal escalated, it became in 


creasingly apparent that Packwood’s sen- 
iority and chairmanship of the powerful Fi- 
nance Committee were in jeopardy. But 
the speculation fell short of expulsion. 


ND THE ETHICS COMMITTEE STILL 

seemed badly divided over how 

to proceed. On July 31 the panel 

had split along party lines to is- 

sue its recommendation reject- 

ing public hearings. Yet when 

the six-member panel convened 
last Wednesday to debate Packwood'’s fate, 
there was no debate at all. Earlier in the day, 
Richard Bryan of Nevada, the senior Demo- 
crat on the panel, had informed chairman 
McConnell that he planned to put forward 
a motion to expel. When the meeting open- 
ed, McConnell pre-empted Bryan by offer- 
ing the motion himself, which Bob Smith 
of New Hampshire, a fellow Republican, 
quickly seconded. After a 30-minute discus- 
sion that Smith says included no dissent, 
the vote was taken. The remainder of the 
session was given over to logistics: how to 
tell Packwood before news of the vote 
leaked. At 4:30 p.m. McConnell and Bryan 
phoned Packwood at the Russell Senate Of- 
fice Building, saying they wanted to come by 


his office to discuss the panel’s findings. As | 


it happened, four friends—two men, two 
women—had just dropped in on the belea- 
guered Senator to cheer him up, though 
they knew nothing of the panel’s delibera- 
tions. Packwood excused himself and re- 
tired to his private office. When he returned 
15 minutes later, he was plainly shaken. 
Grateful for the immediate solace and sup- 
port provided by his friends, Packwood 
would later offer a one-word explanation 
for their unannounced visit: “Providence.” 
Had Packwood exercised foresight, he 
might have avoided the Ethics pan- 
el’s harsh recommendation. Pack- 
wood has long been perceived as ar- 
rogant and lacking in team spirit. As 
late as last Tuesday, he was tying up 
the Republicans’ weekly Senate 
luncheons with long-winded argu- 
ments in his own defense. Unde- 
terred by his colleagues’ disgusted 
looks and icy silence, he protested 
that he was guilty only of kissing 
women and fumed that he was the 
target of an unfair investigation. At 
the end of his monologue, Republi- 
can Don Nickles of Oklahoma said dryly, “If 
you're through, Bob, the meeting’s over.” 
Throughout the 33-month investigation, 
Packwood’s unrepentant hostility appalled 
the Ethics Committee, which is accustomed 
to deference and some measure of groveling. 
Instead of quickly coming clean on the sexu- 
al-misconduct charges, he essentially denied 
knowledge of his lewd behavior by blaming 
alcohol and charging his accusers of lying, a 
maneuver that served only to bring forward 





new complainants and to persuade the com- 
mittee to investigate charges that Packwood 
was intimidating potential witnesses. Instead 
of complying with the committee’s demand 
that he surrender his diaries, Packwood first 
tried to threaten colleagues, warning that his 
memoirs would expose other legislators’ sex- 
ual dalliances. He then petitioned a federal 
court to protect his right to privacy. That ploy 
took almost a year to resolve, going all the 
way to the Supreme Court, where Pack- 
wood’s bid was rebuffed. By the time he 
turned over his diaries, the committee had 
again widened its probe, looking into charges 
that Packwood tampered with evidence and 
used his position to seek work for his ex-wife 
in order to pare his alimony payments. 
Packwood kept on irritating the Ethics 
panel right up to the moment of his resigna- 
tion, greeting their recommendation with a 
stunning lack of remorse. “This process 
makes the Inquisition look like a study in 
fairness,” he blustered soon after the panel’s 
vote. Point by point, he sought to dilute the 
committee’s charges. “I am accused of kiss- 








ing women,” he said. “Not drugging, not 
robbing. Kissing.” That invited McConnell 
to respond, “These were not merely stolen 
kisses” but rather “physical coercion” direct- 
ed primarily at women who depended on 
Packwood for their livelihood. Packwood’s 
eleventh-hour demand for public hearings 
also earned the contempt of the panel, which 
noted he had waived his right to request a 
public airing and opposed Boxer’s campaign 
to force the hearings. “The one who deliber- 
ately abused the process now wants to ma- 
nipulate it to his advantage,” said Mc- 
Connell. “That won't wash.” 

Indeed Packwood seemed intent on 
pulling levers even after his resignation. Fri- 
day morning he sauntered onto the Senate 
floor, behaving as if he planned to play the Fi- 
nance chairman’s role in shepherding wel- 
fare-reform legislation. After word circulat- 
ed that Packwood, who will keep his pension 
and health benefits, worth $88,922 annual- 
ly, had cut a deal to stay on for 90 days—a 
charge Dole vehemently denied—the major- 
ity leader announced that Packwood would 





The Diary: What Did Gramm Say? 


IKE OTHER WASHINGTON DIARISTS, BOB PACKWOOD NO DOUBT WISHES 
he had kept his thoughts to himself. And at the end of last week, so did his 
Senate Republican colleague Phil Gramm of Texas. A March 1992 entry by 
the Oregon Senator puts himself, Gramm—then head of the G.o.P. com- 








mittee that finances Senate candidates—and two of their aides in a brief discus- 
sion about funneling an illegally large amount of national-party money to Pack- 
wood’s re-election campaign. “And what was said in that room would be enough 
to convict us all of something,” Packwood wrote to himself. “[Gramm] says, now, 
of course you know there can’t be any legal connection between this money and 
Senator Packwood, but we know that it will be used for his benefit. [The Gramm 
aide] said, oh, yes. God, there’s [Packwood chief of staff Elaine Franklin] and I 
sitting there. I think that’s a felony, I’m not sure. This is an 
4 area of the law I don’t want to know.” 

> Upon releasing the text of Packwood’s diaries last week, 
2 Ethics Committee chairman Mitch McConnell and vice 
2 chairman Richard Bryan fired off a letter to Gramm asking 
i him to explain the passage. Gramm replied that, yes, the Na- 
tional Republican Senate Committee did give the Oregon 
3 Republican Party $96,500 shortly after the Gramm-Pack- 
wood meeting took place. But Gramm insisted that the 
money was not used to support Packwood, to whom the 
N.R.S.C. could give only $17,500, but for legal party-building 
activities such as voter registration and getting out the vote. 
Moreover, he said he did not say what was imputed to him 
by the entry. The Ethics Committee will now determine 


ry 
x 
Go 


phe Ethics panel whether Gramm should be disciplined. 
irae nde Packwood says the diary entry was wrong, that if Gramm 


said what was on the transcript, it was in jest. Still, in 1993 
Packwood seemed quite serious when he erased the passage from the audiotape 
into which he had dictated it. In its place, he said, “There was the usual argu- 
ment—I suppose a more polite word for it would be discussion—of how much 
money the national committee or senatorial committee was going to give the 
state party.” How did the actual words come to light? Packwood kept a copy of 
the original, which he never altered. —By Sunee! Ratan/Washington 
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leave office on Oct. 1 and surrender his 
chairmanship immediately. Now, with 
the less seasoned William Roth of Del- 
aware heading Finance, Dole must man- 
age a raft of bills—even as he runs the 
Senate and campaigns for President. 
Still, the majority leader must be re- 
lieved to have the Packwood mess out of 
the way. A parade of heavy legislation is 
headed for the House and Senate. This 
week Dole’s welfare-overhaul bill is ex- 
pected to come to a vote on the Senate 
floor. Almost immediately, debate over 
Medicare follows, along with sweeping 
tax cuts that will be rolled into a jumbo 
bill carrying out the G.o.P.’s economic 
agenda. And on top ofall that, Congress 
has yet to complete 12 of its 13 major 
spending bills—at least four of which 
face the prospect of a presidential veto. 
Meanwhile, the Packwood debacle 
promises to reverberate for months 
perhaps years—to come. In Oregon, 
state law does not authorize the Gover- 
nor to appoint an interim Senator, but 
instead requires a special election. If Gover- 
nor John Kitzhaber, a Democrat, selects a 
date within 80 days, the two parties will 
choose the candidates, who will then face an 
open election. If Kitzhaber chooses a later 
date, there will be both a primary and a gen- 
eral election. Oregon has not sent a fresh 
face to the Senate since Packwood’s first 
election in 1968—when he ran a memorably 
aggressive campaign that unseated a veter- 


It is my duty to 
resign. It is the 
honorable thing to do for 
... this Senate. 


A staff member sympathized last week 


an incumbent. Already Democratic Repre- 
sentatives Elizabeth Furse and Peter De- 
Fazio have declared their candidacy, and 
Republican Congressman Ron Wyden and 
G.O.P. state senate president Gordon Smith 
are being closely watched for their inten- 
tions. Predicts state G.o.p. chairman Randy 
Miller: “It’s going to be quite a contest.” 

In Washington the pundits will long 
ponder what exactly did Packwood in. His 





transgressions have not yet proved to 
be criminal and hardly seem worthy 
of harsher condemnation than those of 
others who have stumbled into sex or 
corruption charges and yet held their 
seat. Does Packwood's fall reflect a new 
moral climate in the Capitol, one that 
mirrors the family values championed 
by the religious right? Or was Pack- 
wood, who turned 63 this week, the fall 
guy for a bunch of Senators who stood 
accused of not “getting it” in the wake of 
the 1991 Anita Hill-Clarence Thomas 
hearings? Certainly, this time around, 
women who felt victimized by sexual ag- 
gression could claim victory. Said Julie 
Williamson, one of Packwood’s accusers: 
“This is the best possible outcome.” 

Or perhaps it was simply that Bob 
Packwood, once respected for his intelli- 
gence, discipline and formidable deal- 
making skills, had become too much of 
an embarrassment in the only place on 
earth he felt at home: the Senate. Two 
years ago, shortly after his 26-year mar- 
riage and his relationship with his two chil- 
dren had come apart, Packwood’s ex-wife 
Georgie told the New York Times about a mar- 
ital-counseling session the couple had had in 
1989. Georgie recalled her husband's saying, “I 
don’t want a wife. I don’t want a home. I only 
want to be a Senator. That's all there is for 
me.” And now all that is gone. Reported 
by Jeffrey H. Birnbaum and Karen Tumulty/ 
Washington and David S. Jackson/Portland 
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And the Successor Is... 


ENATOR WILLIAM ROTH OF DELAWARE IS A CREATURE OF 

habit. He once took a liking to what his aides agreed was 

an ugly brown corduroy suit, so much so that he wore it 

even on the hottest summer days. His staff finally had 
enough of the monstrosity. An aide confronted him: “Senator, 
the bad news is there was a fire at your house.” Before the hor- 
rified Roth could say a word, the aide continued, “The good 
news is it was confined to your closet.” The brown suit disap- 
peared. But he still sticks to an offbeat wardrobe that seems a 
fitting accompaniment to his store-bought hairpieces. 

Roth remains a creature of legislative habits too. As Bob 
Packwood’s successor as chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Roth is as hot to cut taxes 
as Packwood was cautious. Probably 
best known for his role in the deficit- 
ballooning, Kemp-Roth tax cut of 
1981, which slashed rates 25% across 
the board, Roth says he is determined 
to stage an encore performance, plan- 
ning to cut estate and capital-gains 
taxes and provide tax relief by expand- 
ing individual retirement accounts 
and creating a new tax credit for fami- 
lies with children. He also wants to 
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overhaul the federal income tax. His chief aims are simplifi- 
cation and increased incentives for saving and investment. 
Says he: “I can’t tell you how many times Congress has said it 
would simplify the income tax, and then added 500 pages of 
complexity that nobody understands.” In pursuit of simplifi- 
cation, his Governmental Affairs Committee last week draft- 
ed a bill to dismantle the Commerce Department. 

Some fellow Senators, however, wonder whether Roth, 
74, is up to the Finance Committee job. He has always been 
strong on big ideas but weak on the details. Roth goes 
nowhere without an aide conversant in the substance of even 
his pet issues. When visitors come to his office, he has 
demonstrated more interest in showing them the framed 
photos of his beloved Saint Bernards than in twisting arms 
and cutting deals. But Republicans must deliver on their 
promise to bring the budget into bal- 
ance or face an even angrier elec- 
torate. And the Finance panel is 
where much of that legislation comes 
from. The stakes for the G.o.P. are 
simply too high for the new chairman 
to be allowed to fail. Roth acknowl- 
edges he must rely on majority leader 
Bob Dole. “I would certainly work 
closely with the leadership,” he says. 
“Dole in particular.” —By Jeffrey H. 
Birnbaum/Washington 
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LEAVE YOUR WALLET 
AT HOME. 


Osun 369. 36 


Right now, lease the Mazda Millenia with 
no down payment, no security deposit and 
no hidden fees. A superior value. Motor 
Trend magazine found the Millenia S to 
be so superior that they ranked it number 
one, when recently pitting it against the 
best of the midluxury sport sedans 
Above BMW, Lexus, Infiniti and even 
Mercedes. “Everywhere you look, this 
Mazda...reassures you that you made the 
right choice.” Experience the Millenia 
for yourself. For just zero down through 


October 3 Ist mk | be mb ae 


Millenia S slightly higher 





By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


S DREAMS GO, MICHAEL LITTLE 
Boy Sr.’s is a modest one. He 
would like to move. Not into a 
mansion. But into someplace 
better than where he lives now. 
Little Boy, 41, lives in a one- 
room shack. Along with him live 
his wife, five children and two nieces: nine 
people jammed into a space that measures 
20 ft. by 20 ft. The house, on the Pine Ridge 
Oglala Sioux reservation in South Dakota, 
has one tiny window with a plastic pane. 
It is made of Sheetrock and cheap wood 
siding. In winter the frigid South Dakota 
wind tears through it like a knife. When it 
rains, its dirt and sawdust floor becomes a 
swamp. Now, in a sweltering late summer, 
flies swarm in and out with impunity. 

Little Boy does not have a job. He was a 
janitor once, and a tribal policeman for a 
while when his uncle was police commis- 
sioner. But jobs on the Sioux’s Pine Ridge 
reservation are so scarce that only 1 out of 
every 3 adults has one. In fact, as in hundreds 
of other reservations where Third World 
conditions prevail, there is only one real 
source of income, only one source of medical 
services and of food. There is only one real 
source of hope that someday Little Boy's 
family will be able to move out of squalor: the 
Federal Government. But the Federal Gov- 
ernment is about to pull the plug. 

“This amounts to cultural and economic 
genocide,” says Ada Deer, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior and head of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. A ferocious appropriations 
bill passed last month by the Senate, outdo- 
ing an only slightly less severe offering by the 
House, slashes the bureau’s $1.7 billion bud- 
get a third. Deer has announced that the BIA 
may lay off up to 4,000 of its 12,000 employ- 
ees by month’s end, the most drastic person- 
nel cut currently being contemplated by any 
federal agency. Just as important, the Senate 
bill targets moneys that bulwark greater 
tribal autonomy. Says Kurt Russo, coordina- 
tor of the Treaty Task Force of Washington 
State’s Lummi Nation: “What you're seeing 
is a smart bomb going straight to the heart 
of the function of tribal governments.” 

Language of genocide is overused in 
American ethnic politics, but in this case, 
the rhetoric of Deer and Russo was echoed 
by that of Senator John McCain. The Sena- 
tor is a longtime supporter of Native Amer- 
icans but also a card-carrying conservative 
Republican. Says he: “The Indians are tak- 
ing it in the neck.” This week representa- 
tives of more than 200 tribes will flood the 
nation’s capital in a last-ditch attempt to in- 
fluence the conference that will reconcile 
the House and Senate versions of the cuts. 
But unless they provoke a huge public out- 
cry, most of the cuts will probably stand, 
and the fortunes of an already unfortunate 
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Bury My Hear‘ 


Congress's stinginess and a powerful Senator's philosop! 


people may take another drastic downturn. 
For most of the decade, legislators have | 
maintained the budget affecting America’s | 
555 recognized Indian tribes at a constant | 
level. Deploring the inefficiency of the BIA, 
through which most Indian-earmarked 
money flows, Congress has attempted to 
funnel more money directly through it to 
the tribes. This year, however, fueled part- 
ly by Republican budget-cutting fervor and 
partly by what some call a longstanding 


antipathy toward tribal rights on the part of 
a powerful Senator, Washington’s Slade 
Gorton, it ripped up the playbook. “We've 
never seen cuts like these,” says Christo- 
pher Stearns, Democratic counsel to the 
House Subcommittee on Native American 
Affairs, which allocates money to tribes. 
The downsizing of the B14’s bureaucracy 
bothers Indian advocates far less than the 
cuts in money earmarked for tribal govern- 
ments. Tribes’ abilities to fight crime, provide 



































































































































‘in Committee 


sanitation, repair roads and administer 
dozens of other basic services would be en- 
dangered. The federal housing program that 
might have helped the Little Boy family 
would be cut 67%. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s food program for Indians is scheduled 
to be folded into the food-stamp system, to 
the Indians’ disadvantage. The advocates 
fear that the cuts will not just shatter the 
dreams of individual Native Americans like 
Little Boy but also cripple Washington's ef- 


h may mean tragedy for Native Americans 


forts over the past 20 years to encourage trib- 
al self-reliance and send Indians spinning 
into a void of isolation and poverty. “We are 
forgotten people,” says Little Boy. “They are 
going to hurt us, but they don’t care.” 
Defenders of the cuts argue, with some 
passion, that under Congress's new bal- 
anced-budget dispensation, all of govern- 
ment must become smaller, and Native 
Americans must sacrifice like other Amer- 
icans. Says Senator Gorton, who as chair- 
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NO EXIT: Wambii, 4, lives with eight other 
members of the Little Boy family in a 
hovel on the Oglala Sioux reservation 


man of the Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee overseeing Interior Department 
funding wrote some of the most drastic leg- 
islation: “To give more to the BIA would, 
bluntly, have required us to give less to the 
national parks and cultural institutions 
which are our national heritage for every- 
one.” This he refuses to do. 

Yet the argument for equal distribution 
of pain may be seriously misguided in this 
case, for several reasons. The first is that the 
BIA, which makes up 26% of the Interior 
Department’s budget, would absorb 45% of 
the department's overall reductions. The 
second has to do with the Indians’ abject 
destitution. Despite the arrival of gambling 
facilities on reservations, which has en- 
riched a handful of tribes and made a few 
dozen more comfortable, a third of the 
country’s 2 million Native Americans live 
below the poverty line. On the reservations, 
where per capita income averages $4,500, 
half of all children under age six live below 
the line; 1 out of every 5 Indian homes lacks 
both a telephone and an indoor toilet. Fed- 
eral expenditures that reach the tribes are 
low enough as it is: according to Stearns, 
the government spends $2,600 a year for 
the average American’s health, but the av- 
erage for Indians’ is only $1,300. 

The cuts may also be illegal, in a pro- 
found and historic way. When Indian advo- 
cates invoke the “special relationship” be- 
tween the government and members of 
Indian tribes, it may disturb citizens who 
believe all Americans to be equal under 
law. But few other American groups have 
warred as sovereign nations against the 
U.S. government; and none, in return for 
laying down its arms and accepting life on 
reservations, has received explicit guaran- 
tees of its well-being. The 800 or more 
treaties signed with various tribes, sporadi- 
cally upheld by the Supreme Court under a 
loose philosophy of “trusteeship,” obligate 
the government to maintain a reasonable 
level of education and health among tribal 
members and to protect their resources. 

Gorton points out that health and edu- 
cation fall outside the ambit of his subcom- 
mittee. Yet lapses in policing, child welfare 
and sanitation will have an indirect impact 
on health. And many tribes spend the dis- 
cretionary funds he is imperiling on health 
and schooling. “Tribes are in desperate 
need of resources for educating children, 
for protecting abused and neglected chil- 
dren, for combating alcoholism and drug 
abuse, for fighting crime, for building 
roads and water and sewer systems,” said 
Senator Byron Dorgan, a North Dakota 
Democrat, as he argued to reinstate Indian 
funding earlier this month. “And we, the 
Federal Government, have a special trust 
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A SECOND CHANCE AT WHAT? Leon Brave Heart sobered up and studied hard, but a federal college grant may not be available for him 


responsibility to provide those resources to 
tribes.” His side lost by a vote of 61 to 36. 


“IT’S NOT THAT PEOPLE DON’T WANT TO 
work,” says Joe Blue Horse, director of the 
Pine Ridge reservation’s federal food-distri- 
bution program. “It’s that there is no work for 
them to do.” There is no 
major commercial devel- 
opment near the reserva- 
tion, which sits within 
South Dakota’s Shannon 
County in the shadow of 
the Badlands, and no fac- 
tories or malls. Construc- 
tion work provides some 
labor: unemployment 
drops from 85% in winter 
to a still miserable 65% 
when it is warm enough to 
build. Oglala who have 
ventured off-reservation to find work have 
more often found alienation and a different 
kind of penury and have returned. All are al- 
most totally dependent on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which long ago signed treaties 
with the Oglalas promising education, 
health and welfare. 
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Gambling “is not a 
benefit to the 
tribe,” says Mel 
Lone Hill of the 
Oglala council. “It 
doesn’t help us.” 


Housing is the need that first assaults a 
visitor's eye. With only 1,500 units for the 
reservation’s 26,000 people, tribal officials 
estimate that an average of 17 people are 
crammed into each dwelling. Many of the 
homes are not in much better shape than 
Little Boy’s; 1,800 families have been offi- 
cially designated as “in 
need of housing.” Yet the 
only money in town 
available for building is 
$285,000 derived from 
federal Tribal Priority Al- 
location accounts, which 
probably will not even 
stretch to cover this 
year’s 700 requests for 
weatherproofing. If the 


congressional cuts go 
through, that money will 
drop to $176,000. 


Education is almost as ill-served. Leon 
Brave Heart, like an estimated 50% of the 
tribe, had an alcohol problem; it caused 
him to drop out of school. But when his fa- 
ther died of cirrhosis of the liver and his 
mother was killed in a car crash, he dried 
out and returned to school. In San Fran- 
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cisco, he joined the Job Corps, specializing 
in cooking and culinary studies. Now the 
22-year-old works at a tiny convenience 
store on the reservation while caring for 10 
extended-family members who share a 
shack and a trailer. Brave Heart wants to go 
to college, but was told not to bother ap- 
plying for a tribal grant because the feder- 
ally funded grant program had only 215 
places for 524 applicants this fall. With the 
cuts, the number could drop to 115. 

Even food is a problem, and the Agri- 
culture Department provides cheese, 
frozen ground beef, rice and other basics 
through its Food Distribution Program on 
Indian Reservations. William Apple, a 
temporary $400-a-month construction 
worker who must support nine relatives, 
says, “That’s our main staple food. It’s not 
something we take for granted. Without a 
job, that’s something you depend on from 
month to month to supply you.” The House 
appropriations bill proposes reducing the 
program’s funding, with an eye toward 
eliminating it. Says Bernice White Hawk, a 
63-year-old grandmother: “We are going 
to starve if they cut the [food program]. But 
those politicians, especially the Republi- 














WEAK WINDFALL: The Prairie Wind Casino turns a profit, but it may not save the Sioux 


cans, are stingy, rich people. They don’t 
care about anyone except themselves.” 

Native Americans and their allies were 
hurt but not utterly shocked when the 
House hacked the Administration’s pro- 
posed $1.91 billion for the Bia down to 
$1.68 billion. Most if not all of the House 
cuts affected the bureau’s central and re- 
gional offices, a bureaucracy so inefficient 
that even friends like McCain estimate that 
only 10¢ on every dollar it administers ac- 
tually reaches the tribes. Gorton’s Senate 
subcommittee not only tacked on more 
than $2 million in additional cuts but, claim 
the injured parties, cold-bloodedly targeted 
the very programs crafted over two decades 
to sidestep the B1A’s bureaucracy and nur- 
ture autonomy among the tribes by funnel- 
ing money directly to them. 

In defense of the Native Americans, 
Senators Pete Domenici and Daniel Inouye 
proposed amendments to the appropria- 
tions bill that would have reinstated many of 
those funds. But by then, Gorton had man- 
aged to frame the issue as a budget battle, 
with every cent restored to the Indians tak- 
en from someone else’s hide. Interior Secre- 
tary Bruce Babbitt so objected to this zero- 


sum game that he threatened to ask Bill 
Clinton to veto the bill even if the Indian 
funds were reinstated, on the grounds that 
the money would disappear from other key 
Interior programs, putting “public health 


| and safety in jeopardy,” among other 


things. Similarly, several Democratic Sena- 
tors apparently found that 
their fondness for Interior 


projects in their home PERSONS BY RACE 
Proj py Black 


Deen 


regulation’s stauncher foes, this was a dubi- 
ous rationale. In fact, the Senator's battle 
with autonomous—and assertive—local In- 
dian government goes back at least to the 
1970s, when as an 1-year attorney general 
in Washington State, he found himself em- 
broiled in high-profile court cases against 
area tribes over fishing rights and criminal 
jurisdiction. “I do not believe there is a per- 
manent duty, lasting not only a century and 
a half, but forever, to fund activities that 
every other American funds through local 
taxes and local effort,” he says. “Self- 
determination is something the Indians de- 
sire and to which they have a right. But ulti- 
mately, self-determination carries a certain 
duty of self-support.” The Senator insists 
that if health and education programs are in- 
cluded, Indian budget cuts will average just 
8%. Gorton also maintains that Indian self- 
support may be well under way through ac- 
tivities such as “mining, fishing and gam- 
bling.” Reminded that most tribes claimed to 
be not yet enriched through those avenues, 
he gives a disbelieving sniff. “Ah, they are 
people who have income,” he says. 
Standing off Highway 18 on the Pine 
Ridge reservation is what Slade Gorton 
would like to believe is a symbol of hope 


and self-sufficiency. It is Prairie Wind, the 


iCOMES BELOW POVERTY LEVElI 


Oglala Sioux’s venture into Indian gam- 
bling. Housed temporarily in two connect- 
ed double-wide trailers, it consists of sev- 
eral slot machines and two tables for poker 
and blackjack. The casino’s revenues in its 
10 months of existence have run from 
$13,000 to $92,000 a month, of which 30% 
is earmarked for its investors. Thus far, af- 
ter expenses, it has provided $10,000 for 
children’s school clothes in each of the 
reservation’s nine districts. Prairie Wind’s 
prospects are not golden. In this sparsely 
peopled state, it must compete with a 
plethora of other gambling ventures. Says 
Oglala tribal council vice president Mel 
Lone Hill: “It is not a benefit to the tribe. It 
doesn’t help us. If we 
were in an urban area, 
we could make millions.” 


re 
states outweighed their Se ea rere ae - An equally valid sym- 
party’s traditional support Hispanic PIG bol of the tribe’s future 
for the Indians. Senate Maia iS) — fortunes, at least at this 
minority leader Thomas Gare - particular historical junc- 
Daschle of South Dakota a8 ture, can be found 19 
stood to lose the facility Black 29.5% miles away at Wounded 
that develops photo- Native American 30.9 Knee, where a band of 
graphs from the LANDSAT Hispanic 25.3 peaceful Sioux were 
satellite in his state. His Asian 141 mowed down by the Sev- 
defection made it easier White 9.8 enth U.S. Cavalry in 1890. 


for such key liberal col- 
leagues as Massachusetts’ Ted Kennedy and 
California's Barbara Boxer to do likewise. 
When first asked by a reporter for Gor- 
ton’s rationale for the cuts, a spokesman 
said the Senator had based his decision on 
grounds similar to Babbitt’s. But given Gor- 
ton’s reputation as one of environmental 
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Here is a man in ragged, 
dirty jeans and a filthy red T shirt. His face 
is puffy and pockmarked, and there is 
liquor on his breath. His hand outstretched, 
he claims he is the caretaker of the Oglala 
Sioux cemetery. —Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Washington and Ann M. Simmons/ 

| Pine Ridge 
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FIXED RATE OR ADJUSTABLE? POINTS 


OR NO POINTS? I5-YEAR OR 30? WILL 
IT TAKE YEARS TO KNOW IF YOU’VE 
PICKED THE RIGHT MORTGAGE? 

















Financing a home may be the biggest financial decision 

you'll ever make. And it involves some tough choices. 

For example, whether you choose a fixed rate or a variable 
rate depends on many factors, including how long you plan to live in 
the house. Then there are trade-offs in paying points now versus paying 
more over the life of your loan to reduce up-front expenses. Also, you 
may want to pledge assets for 100% financing instead of 
selling them for a down payment. 

The bottom line is you can’t afford to make any 
of these decisions in a vacuum. You need a long-term 
plan that will take into consideration all your financial 
goals. Only then will you be able to select the right kind 
of mortgage for you. 

A Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant will help 
you map out just such a plan. And we have more ways 
to make that plan work than anyone else, including 
mortgages. The important thing is to start, and the 

time to start is now. 
For more information, call 1-800-MERRILL, ext. 9482. 


The difference is planning. 





The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(8 Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


Mortgages offered by Merrill Lynch Credit Corporation, 4802 Deer Lake Dr. E., 
Jacksonville, Florida 32246. Licensed Mortgage Banker NJ and NYS Banking Depts., 
Georgia and Illinois Residential Mortgage Licensee, AZ Lic. BK 10071, Real Estate 
Broker CA Dept. of Real Estate, Equal Housing Lender. 

© 1995 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC. 
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Small Ants, Tall Tales ¥ 


The Republicans are atin dubious personal 
anecdotes in their war against federal regulations 


By NINA BURLEIGH WASHINGTON 


HEY USED TO BE SMALL BUSINESSMEN, 

griping in obscurity about govern- 

ment red tape. But now they're big- 

time Congressmen whose real-life 
horror stories are making a big impression 
on Capitol Hill. House majority whip Tom 
DeLay, a former exterminator, says the 
Environmental Protection Agency has al- 
lowed fire ants to trample the South. Geor- 
gia dentist Charles Norwood 
says federal regulators have 
made it hard for children to 
believe in the tooth fairy. And 
Cass Ballenger, a North Caroli- 
na plastic-packaging manufac- 
turer, says labyrinthine EPA 
rules have cost his business 
more than $1 million. Now, in 
the name of regulatory reform, 
DeLay, Norwood and Bal- 
lenger are attempting to de- 
fang and defund their old bu- 
reaucratic nemeses. Yet a 
closer look at their tales reveals 
that in terms of accuracy, they 
are more suited to the camp- 
fire than Congress. 

Many people in business 
have valid stories of the bur- 
dens of regulations gone awry. 
But this year the Republican 
majority has filled the Capitol 
with stories of absurd excesses, 
many of them apocryphal. Ac- 
cording to one bogus story, the 
Federal Government requires buckets to 
leak so children won't drown in them. An- 
other says sand has been ruled a toxic sub- 
stance. Nevertheless, myth and personal 
anecdote are powerful weapons. 

“Fire ants are taking over the entire 
South,” says DeLay, who until last year was 
the owner of Albo Pest Control in Houston. 
DeLay studied biology in college and went 
to work at a pesticide-formulation compa- 
ny in the early 1970s. There he learned that 
the Epa was banning Mirex, a pesticide that 
kills fire ants, aggressive interlopers from 
South America with a painful bite. DeLay, 
who believes Mirex is harmless, says this 
was his first exposure to the EPa’s blunder- 
ing ways. He claims that the delicensing 
of Mirex and another pesticide, chlordane, 


severely affected his extermination busi- | 


ness, costing him more to do less. 


| baby teeth,” Norwood says. “ 


While fire ants have spread north- 
ward, the EPA doesn’t think the problem 
is serious enough to outweigh the po- 
tential dangers of the pesticides to hu- 


and it was the opin- 
Z ion of the American Dental As- 
sociation that we can’t give out 
baby teeth.” The a.p.a. denies it 
ever issued such an interpretation, 
but Norwood believes its interpre- 
tation of the OsHA rule would have 
included children’s teeth. In any case, 
the A.p.A. says dentists continue to 
give kids their teeth. 
Ballenger, chairman of a House 
subcommittee on workplace protec- 
tions, fumes over the amount of money 
the EPA has cost him as the owner of a 


mans. According to the Epa, studies done / plastic-packaging company based in Hick- 
in the 1970s indicated that Mirex was 
present in human mothers’ milk all 
over the South. The agency says \. 
Mirex and chlordane are both dan- 
gerous to human health. “We call 

Mirex a possible human carcinogen. 





ANT BEATER: DeLay says Mirex is the best way to fight the pests 


Mr. DeLay might disagree with that, but 
we believe the studies,” says Sylvia 
Lowrance, an EPA spokeswoman. Other 
nonpartisan groups, including the Inter- 
national Agency for Research on Cancer, 
agree. Both pesticides are banned in some 
European and South American countries. 

Ever prepared to criticize the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, Georgia Republican Norwood carries 
around a page of snappy “OSHA sound- 
bites” in his briefcase. He says OSHA regu- 
lations regarding disposal of bloody med- 
ical waste prohibited him from giving 
children their extracted baby teeth for the 
tooth fairy. “Now I don’t mean that the 
OSHA idiots said dentists may not give out 
They said any 
item with blood on it is contaminated. 
Lawyers look at that and read it strictly, 
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_ ory, North Carolina. The EPA regu- 
lates his factory because one of its 
by-products is methyl alcohol, which 
can contribute to ozone pollution. To 
control methyl alcohol releases, Ballen- 
ger had to build a catalytic converter for 
$600,000 and spend $500,000 to make air- 
tight the room where he prints labels on 
the packaging. Running the 
pollution-control devices cost 
him $180,000 a year. After all 
that, he says, when he got a 
seventh printing press, the EPA 
told him to shut it down. He 
says he must now build a new 
plant 60 miles away, to which 
he will move two presses. 
Keith Overcash, the North 
Carolina EPA regional director 
in charge of regulating Bal- 
lenger’s plant, says the plant 
managers and EPA were in con- 
stant contact over the past 10 
years and relations were al- 
ways cooperative. According 
to Overcash, Ballenger himself 
never attended the meetings. 
Overcash says the EPA never 
told Ballenger to shut down his 
new press, and speculated that 
the company may be splitting 
up its operation simply to get 
below pollution limits and turn off the pol- 
lution-control devices. Ballenger concedes 
that he hopes to be able to shut down the 
costly devices. Meanwhile, he has voted 
with his Republican colleagues to cut the 
EPA's enforcement budget substantially. 
The Senate’s deregulation bill has so 
far been stalled. But the House isn’t resting. 
It continues to send up appropriations bills 
piled with proposals to cut enforcement 
budgets. The House’s deregulators are 
busy on several other fronts as well. They 
have rescinded a law that required firms 
to provide communities with information 
about the release of toxic substances. The 
House has also approved specific rule re- 
laxations that will affect grocery stores, 
auto dealers, truckers and the United Par- 
cel Service. Revenge is hard work—but 
sweet. a 
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@ JUSTICE 


Is the End 
Nigh? 


All sides take lumps as 
the O.J. case wends its 
way toward the jury 

By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


OW THAT THE MURDERS OF NICOLE 

Brown Simpson and Ronald Gold- 

man are more than a year old, now 

that the O.J. Simpson trial has 
brought the jurors to the edge of exhaus- 
tion, and now, especially, that the end of 
the trial glimmers on the horizon like some 
incredible mirage, one might expect the 
lawyers to simmer down and get on with it. 
But last week a series of procedural wran- 
gles, surprise rulings and endless bickering 
proved once again that conventional wis- 
dom never applies in this epic case. 

For starters, the defense is saying it 
may not be ready to rest this week. The de- 
fense at first thought it had won a key 
round when Judge Lance Ito decided to in- 
struct the jurors that they could take into 
account ex-detective Mark 
Fuhrman’s “unavailability” to 
testify a second time. Even 
without telling the jurors that 
Fuhrman had invoked the 
Fifth Amendment, calling at- 
tention to his absence could 
further raise their suspicion of 
him. Prosecutor Marcia Clark 
appealed the ruling and, in a 
surprise decision, the Second 
District Court of Appeals or- 
dered Ito to abandon his pro- 
posed instructions. Now it is 
unclear whether the defense 
will continue fighting to have 
Ito make some reference to 
Fuhrman. Still, the prosecution is scram- 
bling. “The prosecution’s case has been re- 
duced to a pile of rubble,” says former L.A. 
district attorney Ira Reiner. “They have 
nothing less to do than rebuild their entire 
case. If they don’t, they can kiss away any 
chance of a hung jury—forget a conviction.” 

The chain reaction set off by Fuhr- 
man’s taped conversations with Laura Hart 
McKinny created unusually tense and ten- 
dentious proceedings last week, both in 
and out of court. Last Wednesday, for the 
first time, the L.A. County courthouse was 
picketed in O.J. Simpson's defense. During 
a noontime rally by the N.A.A.c.P., demon- 
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IN A RUSH: Judge Ito is 
worried about the jury 











THE CLOVES DON’T . 
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RISING ANGER: The Fuhrman tapes sparked a protest by the N.A.A.C.P. last week 


strators chanted, “No justice, no peace,” 
waving placards that attacked the prosecu- 
tion’s evidence, the L.A.P.D.’s tactics and 
Ito’s ruling on the tapes. “We are not deaf, 
dumb, stupid, blind or living in denial,” de- 
| clared protester Morris Griffin. “We have 
| seen this case. We have seen contamin- 
ation, corruption, conspiracy.” Vendors 
sold T shirts bearing pictures of Ito and 
Fuhrman in the cross hairs of a rifle. 

The emotions of the players inside Ito’s 
courtroom were only slightly 
= less inflamed. Although disap- 
* pointed that Ito would allow 
the jury to sample just two 
morsels from the Fuhrman 
= tapes, the defense roared back 
* with a potent parade of wit- 
nesses. Kathleen Bell, who 
? claims she met Fuhrman at a 
Marine recruiting station in 
the mid-1980s, testified that 
he said, “If I had my way, all 
the niggers would be gath- 
ered together and burned.” 
Natalie Singer, who met 
Fuhrman and his partner in a 
hospital emergency room, 
said he told her, “The only good nigger is a 
dead nigger.” Roderic Hodge, whom 
Fuhrman arrested on drug charges in 1987 
(Hodge was acquitted), described the cop 
snarling from his patrol car, “I told you 
we'd get you, nigger.” 

For the most part, the prosecutors han- 
dled these witnesses like the hot potatoes 
they were, cross-examining them only 
briefly. But with McKinny, prosecutor 
Christopher Darden set himself up for 
what defense attorney Johnnie Cochran 
later termed “another glove day”—a refer- 
ence to the prosecution's disastrous move 
to have Simpson try on the leather glove 
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found at the crime scene. “When Mark 
Fuhrman used those words in your pres- 
ence,” Darden asked, “why didn’t you tell 
him to stop?” McKinny replied: “For the 
same reasons I didn’t tell him to stop when 
he told me of other procedures, cover- 
ups.” The jury was left to contemplate just 
what she meant by “cover-ups.” 

No doubt the defense was also delight- 
ed by the jurors’ reactions. Ordinarily 
dazed and unreadable, they came to life 
last week. Upon hearing Fuhrman’s ugly 
language, several jurors recoiled and scrib- 
bled furiously in their notebooks. Many of 
the nine African-American jurors looked 
enraged, while a white woman in the sec- 
ond row, usually placid, appeared upset. 

They were denied, however, a final 
face-to-face encounter with Fuhrman. 
With the jury out of earshot, the former 
detective three times impassively invoked 
his Fifth Amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination, refusing to say whether 
his original testimony was “completely 
truthful.” 

Prosecutors have said their rebuttal 
case will take five days, but that seems high- 
ly optimistic, given a potential witness list of 
59—from photographers who took pictures 
of Simpson wearing the leather gloves to 
DNA experts to Dr. Don Dutton, who ac- 
cording to Clark has conducted a study on 
“pre- and post-homicidal conduct of mur- 
dering spouses,” to a flight attendant on 
Simpson’s flight to Chicago. The defense 
has already found much to contest on this 
list. Still, Ito keeps trying to keep things 
moving. At one point, the judge sternly 
warned the lawyers, “Delay is something 
that will be anathema next week.” Surely by 
now even the judge must realize that delay 
is, in fact, second nature. —Reported by 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 








If you ignore it, 
maybe it will go away. 


Today, most of us can 
choose the physicians who will 
provide our medical care, 
including, importantly, the sur- 
geon who will perform any 
operation we may need. It’s 
one way we can ensure that 
we'll have the best possible 
result from any medical proce- 
dure. But Americans may not 
have this choice much longer. 
Change is coming to our 
nation’s health care system, 
and changes now under con- 
sideration could limit your 
right to consult with the quali- 
fied specialist of your choice. 

At the American College 
of Surgeons, we support initia- 
tives to improve health care. 
We believe maintaining patient 
choice is crucial to maintain- 
ing high standards of care. 


That’s why we think you next time you or someone in 
should be fully informed about —_-your family needs an opera- 
all the implications these pro- tion, you'll want to be able to 
posed changes could have on choose a surgeon who has the 
the care provided to you and best skills and experience to 
your family. perform the procedure. Don’t 
While you may not have let your freedom to choose get 
thought about patient choice away from you. Get the facts. 


before today, we know that the —_ Be informed. 


I’m concerned about retaining the right of patient choice and want to 
learn more about this issue. Please send me a free 
copy of your brochure on patient choice and 
important information on surgical care. 





NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
Return to: 


American College of Surgeons 
Dept. TM-5, 55 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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IF COLIN POWELL IS NOT RUNNING FOR 


President yet, he certainly is getting good practice. Starting 


this Friday, 800,000 copies of his much anticipated auto- 
biography, My American Journey, will start landing in book- 
stores. Meanwhile, Powell embarks on a 23-city, 20-day pub- 
licity blitz, including TV interviews with Barbara Walters, 
Larry King, Jay Leno and Tom Brokaw, that promises to be 
the D-day of author tours. Then, as he tells TIME in this 
week’s interview, his first to appear since his retirement in 
1993, “I'll sit down with my family and those people who pro- 
vide me with advice and counsel and some very dear friends 
who care about me, and make a decision as to what to do.” 
By that time, millions of Americans will not only 
have seen and heard Powell out of uniform for the first time 
but will also have had the chance to read the story of his life, 
which is excerpted on the following pages. No other candi- 
date can hope to match Powell’s inspiring tale, “the story,” 
as he puts it, “of a black kid of no early promise from an 
immigrant family of limited means who was raised in the 


South Bronx and somehow rose to become the National Se- 








IN SHORT PANTS 


Onanout 


1 to his relatives in 
Queens, circa 1942, Powell begins to 


display his lifelong passion for cars 
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curity Adviser to the President of the United 
States and then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff?’ Colin Powell embodies the Ameri- 
can Dream; in this age of the anti-politician, 
Colin Powell has good reason to hope he 
could be the American Dream candidate. 


Powell, 58, is keeping his options open, and his views on 
the issues reflect that: as a self-described “fiscal conservative 
with a social conscience,” he says little that will alienate most 
voters. Like Bill Bradley, the Democrat from New Jersey who 
announced last month that he would not seek a fourth Senate 
term, Powell expresses his disenchantment with both parties. 
Like Bradley, Powell suggests that now may be the time for a 
third party to emerge to represent what he calls the “sensible 
center of the American political spec- 
trum.” Powell reveals that he has 
never registered as a Republican or a 
Democrat and discloses having voted 
for J.F.K. in 1960, L.B,J. in 1964, Jim- 
my Carter in 1976, and Ronald Rea- { 
gan and George Bush thereafter. 

The book’s considerable strength 
lies not so much in what Powell has 
to say about politics or his service in 
Washington as in what he says about 
the forces that shaped his character ‘ 
and thinking: his parents, his early 
attraction to a military career, his 
brushes with racism in the South, his 
two tours of duty in Vietnam. Powell, 
who wrote the book with historian- 
biographer Joseph E. Persico, retains 
a serious but not pompous tone, with 
frequent flashes of self-deprecating 
wit. A man fond of maxims, Powell is 
always looking to learn from mistakes 
as well as successes, and he frames 
much of his story that way. Under the 
glass top of his desk at the Pentagon, 
Powell kept a pulpit’s worth of say- 
ings: Get mad, then get over it. Share 
credit. [t can be done! 

Powell's most prominent patrons 
were Ronald Reagan and George 
Bush, but many readers with an eye 
on 1996 will pay closest attention to 
what he says about Bill Clinton. Even 
before Clinton took office, Powell had 
a couple of feelers—nothing more 
than that—about leaving his post as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and joining the Clinton team. In May 1992, Washington lawyer 
Vernon Jordan, a good friend of both men, visited Powell. 
“Your polls are running off the charts,” Jordan told him. “Are 
you interested in running as Clinton’s V.P.?” Powell dismissed 
it out of hand. “Vernon, first of all, I don’t intend to step out of 
uniform one day and into partisan politics the next. Second, I 
don’t even know what I am politically. And third, George Bush 
picked me [as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff] and stuck 
by me. I could never campaign against him.” On Nov. 1, two 
days before the election, Powell dined at Jordan’s home, and 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE GENERAL 


Though Powell liked Clinton personally, 
he says the Administration’s national- 
security meetings “meandered 
like graduate-student bull sessions” 


this time his host asked, “Are you interested in State or De- 
fense?” Again Powell said no 

When Powell finally did meet the President-elect for the 
first time, on Nov. 19, he came away impressed: “Clinton was 
self-assured, smart, curious, likable and passionate about his 
ideas.” Powell never wavers far from that initial assessment 
(in the book, at least), but he offers a devastating critique of 
the Administration’s modus operandi. National security meet- 
ings “meandered like graduate-student bull sessions ... Back- 
benchers sounded off with the authority of Cabinet officers. I 
was shocked one day to hear one of [National Security Adviser] 
Tony Lake’s subordinates, who was there to take notes, argue 
with him in front of the rest of us.” 

Bosnia absorbed much of the Administration’s time, with 
Powell delivering his “constant, unwelcome message”: the U.S. 
“should not commit military forces until we had a clear political 
objective.” In one particularly heated debate, Powell recalls 
U.N. Ambassador Madeleine Albright asking him in frustration, 
“What's the point of having this superb military that you're al- 
ways talking about if we can’t use it?” 
As Powell relates it, “I thought | 
would have an aneurysm. American 
G.l.s were not toy soldiers to be 
moved around on some sort of glob- 
al game board ... I told Ambassador 
Albright that the U.S. military would 
carry out any mission it was handed, 
but my advice would always be that 
the tough political goals had to be set 
first. Then we would accomplish the 
mission.” 

According to Powell, David Ger- 
gen, presidential counselor, sounded 
him out about staying on for a third 
two-year term as Chairman, but 
Powell retired in September 1993 as 
he had planned. Then, on Dec. 18, 
1994, Powell got his most serious job 
feeler yet: Clinton invited him to the 
residential quarters of the White 
House and told him Warren Christo- 
pher wanted to leave. Would Powell 
like the post? Powell politely de- 
clined, citing the need to finish the 
book and his desire to spend time 
with family. “Left unspoken were my 
reservations about the amorphous 
way the Administration handled for- 
eign policy,” Powell writes. “I did not 
see how I could fit back into this op- 
eration without changes so radical 
that the President would probably 
have difficulty making them.” 

In the following excerpt, Pow- 
ell's story is divided into four chap- 
ters. The first explores his upbring- 
ing in the Bronx and how he grew attracted to the military 
through rote. The second part details his first tour of duty in 
Vietnam, a defining experience that taught him lifelong lessons 
about the relationship between civilian leaders and their sol- 
diers. The third section deals with the Gulf War, including 
Powell’s sometimes heated relationship with General H. Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf and why the Bush team did not continue the 
battle until Saddam was toppled. Finally, Colin Powell muses 
about the presidency and what he thinks is ailing America 
today. —By James Kelly 
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LIFE ON BANANA KELLY 1 was born on April 5, 1937, at a time when my family was living on 
Morningside Avenue in Harlem. The dominant figure of my youth was a small man, 5 ft. 
2 in. tall. In my mind’s eye, I am leaning out the window of our apartment, and I spot him 


coming down the street from the subway station. He wears a 
coat and tie, and a small fedora is perched on his head. He has 
a newspaper tucked under his arm. His overcoat is unbut- 
toned, and it flaps at his sides as he approaches with a brisk, 
toes-out stride. He is whistling and stops to greet the druggist, 
the baker, our building super, almost everybody he passes. To 
some kids on the block he is a faintly comical figure. Not to me. 
This jaunty, confident little man is 
Luther Powell, my father. 

He emigrated from Jamaica in his 
early 20s, 17 years before I was born. 
He never discussed his life in Jamaica, 
but I do know that he was the second 
of nine children born to poor folk in 
Top Hill. He literally came to America 
on a banana boat, a United Fruit Co. 
steamer that docked in Philadelphia. 
He went to work for Ginsburg’s (later 
named the Gaines Co.), manufacturers 
of women’s suits and coats at 500 Sev- 
enth Avenue in Manhattan’s garment 
district. He started out working in the 
stock room, moved up to become a 
shipping clerk, and eventually became 
foreman of the shipping department. 

Luther Powell never let his race or 
station affect his sense of self. West In- 
dians like him had come to this country 
with nothing. Every morning they got 
on that subway, worked like dogs all 
day, got home at 8 at night, supported 
their families and educated their chil- 
dren. If they could do that, how dare 
anyone think they were less than any- 
body's equal? That was Pop’s attitude. 

My mother was the eldest of 
her generation—of nine children—and 
came from a slightly more elevated so- 
cial station in Jamaica. She had a high 
school education, which my father 
lacked. (“Him who never finished 
high school,” she would mutter when Pop pulled rank on fam- 
ily matters.) Before emigrating, Mom had worked as a stenog- 
rapher in a lawyer’s office. She was a staunch union supporter, 
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FATHER AND SON 


Luther Powell was the dominant figure 
of Colin's youth. Dressed in their Sunday best, 
one morning around 1943, the pair 
head home after a visit with Aunt Beryl 
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a member of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. My father, the shipping-room foreman, considered 
himself part of management. Initially, they were both New 
Deal Democrats. We had that famous wartime photograph of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, with the Capitol and the flag 
in the background, hanging in the foyer of our apartment for as 


long as I can remember. My mother remained a die-hard Dem- 


ocrat. But Pop, by 1952, was support- 
ing Dwight Eisenhower. 

After early years in Harlem, I grew 
up largely at 952 Kelly Street in the 
Hunts Point section of the South 
Bronx, where my family had moved in 
1943, when I was six. In those days, 
Hunts Point was heavily Jewish mixed 
with Irish, Polish, Italian, blacks and 
Hispanics. The block of Kelly Street 
next to ours was slightly curved, and 
the neighborhood had been known for 
years as “Banana Kelly.” We never 
used the word ghetto. Ghettos were 
somewhere in Europe. We lived in 
the tenements. 

The 1981 movie Fort Apache, The 
Bronx, starring Paul Newman, takes 
place in the police precinct where I 
lived. In the movie, the neighborhood 
is depicted as an urban sinkhole, block 
after block of burned-out tenements, 
garbage-strewn streets and weed- 
choked lots, populated by gangs, 
junkies, pimps, hookers, maniacs, cop 
killers and third-generation welfare 
families. That is not quite the Hunts 
Point I was raised in, although it was 
hardly elm trees and picket fences. We 
kept our doors and windows locked. I 
remember a steel rod running from 
the back of our front door to a brace on 
the floor so that no one could push in 
the door. Burglaries were common. 
Drug use was on the rise, Yet crime and violence in those days 
did not begin to suggest the social breakdown depicted in 
Fort Apache. That was yet to come. 

I have been asked when I first felt a sense of racial identity, 
when I first understood that I belonged to a minority. In those 
early years, I had no such sense, because on Banana Kelly there 
was no majority. Everybody was either a Jew, an Italian, a Pole, 
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a Greek, a Puerto Rican or, as we said in those days, a Negro. 
Racial epithets were hurled around and sometimes led to fist- 
fights. But it was not “You're inferior—I’m better.” The fighting 
was more like avenging an insult to your team. Among my boy- 
hood friends were Victor Ramirez, Walter Schwartz, Manny 
Garcia, Melvin Klein. The Kleins were the first family in our 
building to have a television set. Every Tuesday night we crowd- 
ed into Mel's living room to watch Milton Berle. On Thursdays 
we watched Amos ’n’ Andy. We thought the show was mar- 
velous, the best thing on television. It was another age, and we 
did not know that we were not supposed to like Amos ’n’ Andy. 

In February of 1954, thanks to an accelerated school pro- 
gram rather than any brilliance on my 
part, I graduated from Morris High 
School two months short of my 17th 
birthday. Except for a certain facility 
in unloading prams at Sickser’s, a 
neighborhood store where I worked 
part time, I had not yet excelled at 
anything. I was the “good kid,” the 
“good worker,” nothing more. I did 
well enough at Morris to win a letter 
for track, but after a while I found 
slogging cross-country through Van 
Cortlandt Park boring, and so I quit. I 
switched to the 440-yd. dash, because 
I could get it over with faster, but I 
dropped out after one season. We had 
a basketball team at St. Margaret’s 
Episcopal Church. I was tall, fairly fast 
and the senior warden’s son, and the 
coach was inclined to give me a 
chance. I spent most of the time riding 
the bench, so I quit the team, to the 
relief of the coach. In later years, I 
frequently found myself asked to play 
or coach basketball, apparently out of 
a racial preconception that I must be 
good at it. As soon as I was old enough 
to be convincing, I feigned a chronic 
“back problem” to stay off the court. 

My inability to stick to anything 
became a source of concern to my 
parents, unspoken, but I knew it was 
there. I did, however, stand out in one 
arena. I was an excellent acolyte and 
subdeacon and enjoyed my ecclesiastical duties at St. Mar- 
garet’s. Here was organization, tradition, hierarchy, pageantry, 
purpose—a world, now that I think about it, not all that unlike 
the Army. Maybe my 1928 prayer book was destined to be 
Field Manual 22-5, the Army’s troop-drilling bible. Had I gone 
into the ministry in those days, it would have pleased my 
mother. I did not hear the call. 








THE FIRST UNIFORM 


Powell, clad in olive-and-brown 
fatigues, entered ROTC in the 
fall of 1954. He says, “I had found 
something I loved that I did well” 
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Rising from Harlem to the 
highest councils of power, 
Colin Powell looks to his— 
and the country’s—future 


Following my sister Marilyn’s example and Mom and Pop’s 
wishes, I applied to two colleges, the City College of New York 
and New York University. I must have been better than I thought, 
since I was accepted at both. Choosing between the two was a 
matter of simple arithmetic; tuition at N.Y.U., a private school, was 
$750 a year; at CCNY, a public school, it was $10. I chose ccny. My 
mother turned out to be my guidance counselor. My two Ja- 
maican cousins, Vernon and Roy, were studying engineering. 
“That’s where the money is,” Mom advised. My first semester 
as an engineering major went surprisingly well, mainly because 
I had not yet taken any engineering courses. I decided to prepare 
myself that summer with a course in mechanical drawing. One 
hot afternoon the instructor asked us to 
draw “a cone intersecting a plane in 
space.” The other students went at it; 
I just sat there. For the life of me, I 
could not visualize a cone intersecting 
a plane in space. If this was engineering, 
the game was over. 

My parents were disappointed 
when I told them that I was changing 
my major. There goes Colin again, 
nice boy, but no direction. Phone calls 
flew between aunts and uncles. Had 
anybody ever heard of anyone study- 
ing geology? What did you do with 
geology? Where did you go with it? 
Prospecting for oil? A novel pursuit for 
a black kid from the South Bronx. 

During my first semester at CCNY, 
something had caught my eye—young 
guys on campus in uniform. I inquired 
about the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, and then enrolled in Roc. I am 
not sure why. Maybe it was growing 
up in World War II and coming of age 
during the Korean conflict: the little 
banners in windows with a blue star, 
meaning someone from the family was 
in the service, or a gold star, meaning 
someone was not coming back. Or 
maybe it was the common refrain of 
that era—you are going to be drafted 
anyway, you might as well go in as an 
officer. There came a day when I stood 
in line in the drill hall to be issued 
olive-drab pants and jacket, brown shirt, brown tie, brown 
shoes, a belt with a brass buckle and an overseas cap. As soon 
as I got home, | put the uniform on and looked in the mirror. I 
liked what I saw. At this point, not a single Kelly Street friend of 
mine was going to college. I was 17. I felt cut off and lonely. The 
uniform gave me a sense of belonging and something I had nev- 
er experienced all the while I was growing up; I felt distinctive. 
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In class, I stumbled through math, fumbled through 
physics and did reasonably well in and even enjoyed geology. 
All I ever looked forward to was rotc and the military society 
I belonged to, the Pershing Rifles. For the first time in my life 
I was a member of a brotherhood. PRs drilled together. We par- 
tied together. We cut classes together. We had a fraternity of- 
fice on campus from which we occasionally sortied out to class 
or, just as often, to the student lounge, where we tried to mas- 
ter the mambo. I served as an unlikely academic adviser, steer- 
ing other Pershing Rifles into geology as an easy yet re- 
spectable route to a degree. 

The discipline, the structure, the camaraderie, the sense 
of belonging were what I craved. I became a leader almost 
immediately. I found a selflessness within our ranks that re- 
minded me of the caring atmosphere within my family. Race, 
color, background, income meant nothing. The PRs would go 
the limit for each other and for the group. If this was what sol- 
diering was all about, then maybe I wanted to be a soldier. 

Graduating from college in 1958, Powell underwent basic 
training at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
The segregated South was a revela- 
tion for Powell as he quickly discov- 
ered he could buy what he wanted 
at the local Woolworth so long as he 
didn’t try to eat there or use the 
men’s room. 

Racism was still relatively new 
to me, and I had to find a way to 
cope psychologically. I began by 
identifying my priorities; I wanted, 
above all, to succeed at my Army ca- 
reer. I did not intend to give way to 
self-destructive rage, no matter how 
provoked. If people in the South in- 
sisted on living by crazy rules, then I 
would play the hand dealt me for 
now. If I was to be confined to one 
end of the playing field, then I was 
going to be a star on that part of the 
field. 1 was not going to let myself 
become emotionally crippled be- 
cause I could not play on the whole 
field. I was not going to allow someone else’s feelings about me 
to become my feelings about myself. I occasionally felt hurt; 
I felt anger; but most of all I felt challenged. I'll show you! 


THE VIETNAM YEARS After Fort Benning, Powell re- 


ceived his first assignment: platoon leader in the 48th Infantry, 
based in Gelnhausen, West Germany. When his required three- 
year stint in the Army was up in 1961, Powell opted to stay, 
much to the bewilderment of his parents. “I did not know any- 
thing but soldiering,” he recalls. “I was in a profession that 
would allow me to go as far as my talents would take me. And 
for a black, no other avenue in American society offered so 
much opportunity.” 

In the late summer of 1962, the exciting news arrived: Pow- 
ell was headed to South Vietnam, one of the several thousand ad- 
visers dispatched there by President Kennedy. “By God, a 
worldwide communist conspiracy was out there,” Powell recalls 

feeling, “and we had to stop it wherever it raised its ugly head.” 
He arrived in Saigon on Christmas morning, and less than one 
month later boarded a Marine H-34 helicopter for the half-hour 
ride to a jungle outpost called A Shau. 

I jumped to the ground, looked around and felt as if I had 
been propelled backward in time. Shimmering in the heat of 
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VIETNAM “ADVISER” 


Outside his hootch at A Shau in 1963, Powell wore his 
“show-off ” uniform. While he was on patrol, his 
white name tag disappeared, as did his silver insignia 


the sun was an earth-and-wood fortress ringed by pillboxes. 
But for the greenness, A Shau had a French Foreign Legion 
quality, Beau Geste without the sand. I stood there asking my- 
self the question I am sure Roman legionnaires must have 
asked in Gaul—What the hell am I doing here? 

A Vietnamese officer saluted and put out his hand. “Captain 
Vo Cong Hieu, commanding 2nd Battalion,” he said in passable 
English. Hieu was my Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) 
counterpart, the man I would be advising. He was short, in his 
early 30s, with a broad face and an engaging smile. But for the 
uniform, I would have taken him for a genial schoolteacher. 

Directly behind A Shau, a mountain loomed over us. I 
pointed toward it, and Hieu said with a grin, “Laos.” From that 
mountainside, the enemy could almost roll rocks down onto 
us. I wondered why the base had been established in such a 
vulnerable spot. 

“Very important outpost,” Hieu assured me. 

“What's its mission?” I asked. 

“Very important outpost,” Hieu repeated. 

“But why is it here?” 

“Outpost is here to protect air- 
field,” he said, pointing in the di- 
rection of our departing Marine 
helo. 

“What's the airfield here for?” I 
asked. 

“Airfield here to resupply out- 
post.” 
I knew our formal role here: 
we were to establish a “presence,” 
a word with a nice sophisticated 
ring. More specifically, we were 
supposed to engage the Viet Cong 
to keep them from moving through 
the A Shau Valley and fomenting 
their insurgency in the populated 
coastal provinces. But Hieu’s 
words were the immediate reality. 
The base camp at A Shau was there 
to protect an airstrip that was there 
to supply the outpost. 

I would spend nearly 20 years, 
one way or another, grappling with our experience in this coun- 
try. And over all that time, Vietnam rarely made much more 
sense than Captain Hieu’s circular reasoning on that January day 
in 1963. We're here because we're here, because we're ... 

Two weeks later, Powell got the news he was waiting for: 
he and his 400-man battalion would embark on Operation 
Grasshopper, an extended patrol down A Shau Valley. The 
journey marked Powell's introduction not only to combat but 
also to its deadly consequences. 

It happened on the sixth day out as we were coming down 
a steep hillside. I was a quarter of the way back in the column, 
the customary place for advisers. As usual, we were moving in 
single file, which meant that the V.C. could halt the entire col- 
umn by picking off the first man. I had urged Hieu to break the 
battalion into three or four parallel columns, but the forest was 
so dense and the passes so narrow in places that Hieu let this 
bit of American wisdom go politely unheeded. 

[had just arrived at the bottom of a narrow creek bed when 
I heard several sharp cracks. Incoming fire, the first I had ever 
experienced, rifles and submachine guns, I guessed. I heard a 
scream up ahead. The men began shouting and running 
around in utter confusion. I repressed my own terror and start- 
ed to make my way forward to find out what had happened. 
When I got to the head of the column, I saw a knot of Viet- 
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namese huddled around a groaning 
soldier, a medic kneeling at his side 
An ARVN noncom gestured toward 
the creek. Another small figure lay 
there in a fetal crouch. His head was turned sideways, and 
the creek flowed across his face. This man was dead. We had 
been ambushed. We had taken casualties from attackers who 
had vanished before we had ever seen them. The whole cycle 
silence, shots, confusion, death and silence again 
a couple of minutes. 

As night fell, we camped on high ground where we would 
be less vulnerable to attack than down in the valley. The usual 
tumult of rattling pots, squealing animals, shouting men and 


was over In 


billowing fires began. I threw down my pack, my carbine, my 
helmet damp with cold sweat, and slumped to the ground. I felt 
drained. The lark was over. The exhilaration of a cocky 25-year- 
old American had evaporated in a single burst of gunfire. 
Somebody got killed today. Somebody was liable to get killed 
tomorrow, and the day after. This was not war movies on a Sat- 
urday afternoon; it was real, and it was ugly 

We were ambushed almost daily, usually in the morning, 
soon after we got under way. The point squad took the brunt of 
the casualties. We switched companies around, giving everybody 
an equal chance at being blown away Still, I found it maddening 
to be ambushed, to lose men day after day to this phantom ene- 
my who hit and ran and hit again, with seeming impunity, never 
taking a stand, never giving us anything to shoot at. 

The entry in my notebook for May 18 is significant. “Con- 
tact 0805. 1 V.C. KIA...” We had been patrolling a gorge fed by 
a rushing stream that covered up our noise. For once, our point 
squad spotted the V. 
the ambushing. We nailed them. A hail of fire dropped several 
V.C., and the rest fled. We approached gingerly. One man lay 
motionless on the ground, the first Viet Cong that I could defi- 
nitely confirm we had killed in action. He lay on his back, gaz- 
ing up at us with sightless eyes, The man was slightly built 





. before they spotted us. For once, we did 


CLOSE CALL 

In 1968, during his second tour in Vietnam, a helicopter 

with Powell aboard crashed. Powell, with the bruised 
face, far right, keeps an eye on the circling helos 
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had coarse, nut-brown features and 
wore the flimsy black short-legged 


outfit we called pajamas. My gaze 
fixed on his feet. He was wearing san- 
dals cut from an old tire, a strip of the sidewall serving as the 
thong. This was our fearsome unseen enemy. | felt nothing 
certainly not sympathy. I had seen too much death and suffer 

ing on our side to care anything about what happened on 
theirs. We took the wounded V.C.s prisoner and left. 

The first confirmed kill produced a boost in morale among 
the ARVN. The numbers game, later termed the “body count 
had not yet come into use. But the Vietnamese had already fig 
ured out what the Americans wanted to hear. They were for 
ever “proving” kills to me by a patch of blood leading from an 
abandoned weapon or other circumstantial evidence. Not good 
enough, I told them. I became the referee in a grisly game, and 
a V.C. KIA required a V.C. body. No body, no credit 

Soon after the first sure kill, a Vietnamese lieutenant came 
to me excitedly reporting another sure KIA. “Show me,” I said 
“Too far, too dangerous,” he replied. I repeated the rule. He 
shook his finger as if to say, Ill show you. Half an hour later, he 
returned and handed me a handkerchief. | opened it and gaped 
at a pair of freshly cut ears. 

That night around the campfire, | summoned the compa 
ny commanders and senior noncoms. The rules needed refine- 
ment. A kill meant a whole body, not component parts. No ears. 
And no more mutilation of the enemy. 

Six months later, coming out of the A Shau Valley, Powell 
stepped into a punji trap, and a dung-tipped spike ran through 
his right foot. He recovered quickly enough, but his days as a 


field adviser were over. “It would be dishonest to say I hated 


to leave combat,” recalls Powell. “But by the time I was injured 
I had become the battalion commander in all but name. I had 
taken the same risks, slept on the same ground and eaten from 
the same pots as these men and had spilled my blood with them 
Shared death, terror and small triumphs in the A Shau Valley 




















linked me closely to men with whom I could barely converse. 
I left my comrades with more than a tinge of regret.” He was 
reassigned to Ist ARVN Division Headquarters in Hue, where 
he worked as an assistant adviser on the operations staff. 

When I left the A Shau Valley, I shifted from a worm’s- 
eye to a bird's-eye view of the war, and the new vantage point 
was not comforting. One of my assignments was to feed data 
to a division intelligence officer who was trying to predict 
when mortar attacks were most likely to occur. He worked be- 
hind a green door marked No ENTRY doing something called 
“regression analysis.” My data got through the door, but not 
me. I was not cleared to enter. One day the officer finally 
emerged. There were, he reported, periods when we could 
predict increased levels of mortar fire with considerable cer- 
tainty. When was that? By the dark of the moon. Well, knock 
me over with a rice ball. Weeks of statistical analysis had 
taught this guy what any ARVN private could have told him in 
five seconds. It is more dangerous out there when it is dark. 

The McNamara-era ana- 
lytic measurements that were 
to dominate American think- 
ing about Vietnam were just 
coming into vogue. We rated 
a hamlet as “secure” when it 
had a certain number of feet 
of fence around it, a militia to 
guard it and a village chief 
who had not been killed by 
the Viet Cong in the past 
three weeks. While I was in 
the Be Luong base camp, Sec- 
retary McNamara had made 
a visit to South Vietnam. 
“Every quantitative measure- 
ment,” he concluded after 48 
hours there, “shows that we 
are winning the war.” Mea- 
sure it and it has meaning. 
Measure it and it is real. Yet 
nothing I had witnessed in 
the A Shau Valley indicated 
we were beating the Viet 
Cong. Beating them? Most of the time we could not even 
find them. 

In time, just as I came to re-examine my feelings about 
the war, the Army, as an institution, would do the same 
thing. We accepted that we had been sent to pursue a poli- 
cy that had become bankrupt. Our political leaders had led 
us into a war for the one-size-fits-all rationale of anticom- 
munism, which was only a partial fit in Vietnam, where the 
war had its own historical roots in nationalism, anticolo- 
nialism and civil strife beyond the East-West conflict. Our 
senior officers knew the war was going badly. Yet they 
bowed to groupthink pressure and kept up pretenses, the 
phony measure of body counts, the comforting illusion of se- 
cure hamlets, the inflated progress reports. As a corporate 
entity, the military failed to talk straight to its political su- 
periors or to itself. The top leadership never went to the Sec- 
retary of Defense or the President and said, “This war is un- 
winnable the way we are fighting it.” 

I remember, during my second Vietnam tour of duty in 
1968-1969, a soldier who had stepped on a mine. One leg 
hung by a shred, and his chest had been punctured. We 
loaded him onto a helicopter and headed for the nearest evac 
hospital at Duc Pho, about 15 minutes away. He was just a 
kid, and I can never forget the expression on his face, a mix- 








A GROWING FAMILY 


In 1975, after Vietnam and another year spent 
away from the clan in Korea, Powell beams with, from 
left to right, Annemarie, Alma, Linda and Mike 








ture of astonishment, fear, curiosity and, most of all, incom- 
prehension. He kept trying to speak, but the words would 
not come out. His eyes seemed to be saying, Why? I did not 
have an answer, then or now. He died in my arms before 
we could reach Duc Pho. 


THE GULF WAR Powell began his day on Aug. 1, 1990, 


the usual way: up at 5:30 a.m., a workout on the Lifecycle, a 
breakfast of raisin bran, banana, orange juice and coffee. He 
arrived at his Pentagon office before 7 a.m., where a CIA an- 
alyst provided an overnight briefing. After a day of meetings 
that included a photo op with a colonel and a lunch at Blair 
House for the visiting President of Togo, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff headed home to his wife Alma and dinner 
by 7 p.m. A little before 8, the secure phone in his study rang: 
Michael Carns, his Joint Chiefs of Staff director, was calling 
to tell him that Saddam Hussein had just invaded Kuwait. 

The news was not a to- 
tal surprise. Saddam's grow- 
ing deployment of troops 
near the Kuwaiti border 
during the previous few 
weeks had already led Pow- 
ell to ask General H. Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf to draw 
up options in case of an 
Iraqi attack. As Commander 
in Chief of CENTCOM (U.S. 
Central Command), Schwarz- 
kopf was responsible for U.S. 
military activities in that 
part of the Middle East. 
President George Bush and 
his senior advisers met the 
day after the invasion to re- 
view Schwarzkopf’s plans, 
but the meeting, in Powell’s 
words, was “disjointed and 
unfocused.” On Friday, Aug. 
3, Bush and the National Se- 
curity Council met in the 
Cabinet Room to hash out more scenarios. Among the partici- 
pants were Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Lawrence Eagleburger and National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft. 

Cheney turned to me to review military options. Again, 
I went over the Schwarzkopf plan for defending Saudi Ara- 
bia, describing the units we could put into the Gulf region 
in a hurry. I was reasonably sure that the Iraqis had not yet 
decided to invade Saudi Arabia. “But it’s important,” I said, 
“to plant the American flag in the Saudi desert as soon as 
possible, assuming we can get their O.K.” 

Cheney and Eagleburger agreed. Scowcroft had taken 
this position within hours of the invasion. “We're committed 
to Saudi Arabia,” the President said. We could start alerting 
units to be prepared to defend the country. 

I then asked if it was worth going to war to liberate 
Kuwait. It was a Clausewitzian question, which I posed so 
that the military would know what preparations it might 
have to make. I detected a chill in the room. The question was 
premature, and it should not have come from me. I had over- 
stepped; I was only supposed to give military advice. Nev- 
ertheless, as National Security Adviser for Ronald Reagan, I 
had wrestled with the politics and economics of crises for al- 
most two years in the White House, in this very room. I had 
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participated in superpower summits. 
More to the point, as a midlevel ca- 
reer officer, | had been appalled at 
the docility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
fighting the war in Vietnam without ever pressing the political 
leaders to lay out clear objectives for them. Before we start talk- 
ing about how many divisions, carriers and fighter wings we 
need, I said, we have to ask, to achieve what end? But the ques- 
tion was not answered before the meeting broke up. 

Later that day, President Bush and Scowcroft spoke with 
Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the Saudi ambassador to the U.S. 
and an old racquetball partner of mine. They wanted Bandar to 
understand the threat his country faced and to know that we 
were prepared to come to its aid. Afterward, Scowcroft called 
Cheney. Bandar was coming over, he said, and we were to give 
him another dose of reality. On his arrival at Cheney’s office, 
Bandar played his usual Americanized, jaunty fighter-pilot 
role, drinking coffee from a foam cup and stirring it with a gold 
pen. Ordinarily, we addressed each other in terms bordering 
on the obscene, with my printable favorites including “Bandar 
the Magnificent” and “Bandar, you Arab Gatsby,” while he 
called me “Milord.” This day we did not kid around. 

“We're ready to help you defend yourselves from Saddam,” 
Cheney said. 

Bandar gave us a look of bemused skepticism. “Like Jimmy 
Carter did?” He was referring to an earlier crisis in which Pres- 
ident Carter had come to Saudi Arabia’s aid with unarmed 
F-15 aircraft. 

“Tell Prince Bandar what we are prepared to do,” Cheney 
said to me. 

“We'll start by bringing in the Ist Tactical Fighter Wing,” I 
began, “and the 82d Airborne, and a carrier.” I kept adding 
follow-up units. 

Bandar’s interest quickened, and he interrupted me. 
“What's that add up to?” he asked. 

“All told,” I said, “about 100,000 troops, for starters.” 


HANDLING THE VOLCANO 





“I see,” Bandar said. “You are 


Under pressure, Schwarzkopf was “an active volcano,” serious.” 
but Powell knew he just needed to let off steam. The 
two confer in Riyadh just before the ground war begins 


“We suggest you urge King Fahd 
to accept our offer to protect the king- 
dom,” Cheney concluded. Bandar left, assuring us that he was 
on his way to report what we had advised. 

After he was gone, Cheney brought up our earlier meeting 
with the President. “Colin,” he said, “you're Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. You’re not Secretary of State. You're not the Na- 
tional Security Adviser anymore. And you're not Secretary of 
Defense. So stick to military matters.” He made clear that I had 
taken liberty for license. I was not sorry, however, that I had 
spoken out at the White House. What I had said about giving 
the military clear objectives had to be said. 

Within two days, George Bush expanded his objectives to in- 
clude ousting Saddam from Kuwait. Thus, preparations began 
to assemble a force that would eventually total 541,000. During 
the course of the next few months, Powell would make thou- 
sands of decisions, ranging from helping to pick a name for the 
defensive part of the operation (Peninsula Shield and Crescent 
Shield were rejected in favor of Desert Shield) to getting around 
Riyadh’s insistence that religious services for Jewish soldiers 
could not be held on Saudi soil (choppers picked up Jewish sol- 
diers and brought them to ships stationed in the gulf to worship). 

At one point, Cheney asked Powell to explore hypothetical 
nuclear-strike options against Iraqi units. Powell responded, 
“We're not going to let that genie loose.” Cheney agreed, but he 
was curious to know what would be required. “The results un- 
nerved me,” recalls Powell. “To do serious damage to just one 
armored division dispersed in the desert would require a con- 
siderable number of small tactical nuclear weapons. I showed 
this analysis to Cheney and then had it destroyed.” 

The air war began in Iraq on Jan. 17, 1991, one day after the 
U.N. Security Council deadline for Saddam to leave Kuwait 
had passed. The bombing went so well that by mid-February, 
Bush was eager to start the ground offensive. Powell relayed the 
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President's wishes to Schwarzkopf, but setting a date proved 
to be trickier than Powell expected. 

Norm Schwarzkopf, under pressure, was an active volcano. 
I occasionally found myself in transoceanic shouting matches 
with him that were full of barracks profanity. The cussing 
meant nothing; blowing up acted as a safety valve for his frus- 
trations. Cheney occasionally required my reassurance that we 
had the right man in Riyadh; at one point, he said, “This is for 
all the marbles, you know. The presidency is riding on this one. 
Are you absolutely confident about Schwarzkopf?” I told him 
that my faith in Norm was total. 

On Feb. 20, Norm called saying he had talked to his com- 
manders and needed still another delay to start the ground war, 
to the 26th. He had the latest weather report in hand, he said, 
and bad weather was predicted for the 24th and 25th, maybe 
clearing on the 26th. Bad weather equaled reduced air sup- 
port, which equaled higher casualties. I was on the spot. So far, 
Cheney had accepted my counsel. But now I did not feel that 
Norm was giving me sufficiently convincing arguments to take 
back to Cheney and the President. 
What should I expect next, a post- 
ponement to the 28th? 

“Look,” I told Norm, “10 days 
ago you told me the 2lst. Then you 
wanted the 24th. Now you're asking 
for the 26th. I’ve got a President and 
a Secretary of Defense on my back. 
You've got to give me a better case 
for postponement. I don’t think you 
understand the pressure I’m un- 
der.” 

Schwarzkopf exploded. “You're 
giving me political reasons why you 
don’t want to tell the President not to 
do something militarily unsound!” 
He was yelling. “Don’t you under- 
stand? My Marine commander says 
we need to wait. We're talking about 
Marines’ lives.” He had to worry 
about them, he said, even if nobody 
else cared, 

That did it. I had backed Norm at 
every step, fended off his critics with one hand while soothing 
his anxieties with the other. “Don’t you pull that on me!” I yelled 
back. “Don’t you try to lay a patronizing guilt trip on me! Don’t 
tell me I don’t care about casualties! What are you doing, putting 
on some kind of show in front of your commanders?” 

He was alone, Schwarzkopf said, in his private office, and 
he was taking as much heat as I was. “You're pressuring me to 
put aside my military judgment out of political expediency. I've 
felt this way for a long time!” he said. Suddenly, his tone shift- 
ed from anger to despair. “Colin, I feel like my head’s in a vise. 
Maybe I’m losing it. Maybe I’m losing my objectivity.” 

I took a deep breath. The last thing I needed was to push the 
commander in the field over the edge on the eve of battle. 
“You're not losing it,” I said. “We've just got a problem we have 
to work out. You have the full confidence of all of us back here. 
At the end of the day, you know I’m going to carry your message, 
and we'll do it your way.” It was time to break off the conversa- 
tion before one of us threw another match into the gasoline. 

Within half an hour, Norm was back on the phone with the 
latest weather update. The 24th and the 25th did not look too 
bad after all. “We're ready,” he said. We had a go for the 24th. 

By the afternoon of Feb. 27, the ground war had gone so 
well that Powell met with Bush and other aides in the Oval Of- 
fice to discuss ending the offensive. 
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ON TO DESERT STORM 
In late September 1990, Powell briefs Bush on the 
options available for dealing with the Iraqis. Cheney, 
Scowcroft and chief of staff John Sununu listen 
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I had already spoken to Norm Schwarzkopf earlier in the 
morning and told him I sensed we were nearing endgame. The 
prisoner catch was approaching 70,000. Saddam had ordered 
his forces to withdraw from Kuwait. The last major escape 
route was choked with fleeing soldiers and littered with the 
charred hulks of nearly 1,500 military and civilian vehicles. Re- 
porters began referring to this road as the “Highway of Death.” 

I would have to give the President and Secretary Cheney a 
recommendation soon as to when to stop, I told Norm. The 
television coverage, I added, was starting to make it look as if 
we were engaged in slaughter for slaughter’s sake. 

“I’ve been thinking the same thing,” Norm said. 

I asked him what he wanted. “One more day should do it,” 
he answered. By then he would be able to declare that Iraq was 
no longer militarily capable of threatening its neighbors. And 
he added, “Do you realize, if we stop tomorrow night, the 
ground campaign will have lasted five days? How does that 
sound, the Five-Day War?” 

Since that chipped one day off the famous victory of the Is- 
raelis over the Arab states in 1967, I 
said, “Not bad. I'll pass it along.” 

“We don’t want to be seen as 
killing for the sake of killing, Mr. 
President,” I said. “We're within 
the window of success. I've talked to 
General Schwarzkopf. I expect by 
sometime tomorrow the job will be 
done, and I'll probably be bringing 
you a recommendation to stop the 
fighting.” 

“If that’s the case,” the Presi- 
dent said, “why not end it today?” 
He caught me by surprise. “I'd like 
you all to think about that,” he 
added, looking around the room. 
“We're starting to pick up some un- 
desirable public and political bag- 
gage with all those scenes of car- 
nage. You say we've accomplished 
the mission. Why not end it?” 

“That’s something to consider,” 
I replied. “But I need to talk to 
Norm first.” I excused myself and went into the President's 
study just off the Oval Office. I picked up a secure phone, and 
the White House military operator put me through to Riyadh. 

“Norm,” I said, “the President wants to know if we can 
end it now.” 

“When is now?” he asked. 

“We're looking at this evening.” Given the eight-hour time 
difference, that would mean stopping the war in the middle 
of the night in the Gulf region. 

“I don’t have any problem,” Norm said. “Our objective was 
to drive ‘em out, and we've done it. But let me talk to my com- 
manders, and unless they've run into a snag I don’t know about, 
I don’t see why we shouldn't stop.” 

By 5:30 p.m. Cheney and I were back at the White House, 
where we joined the President in the small office off the Oval 
Office. I took note of the time the President made his final de- 
cision to suspend hostilities, 5:57. It was the Commander in 
Chief's decision to make, and he had made it. Every member 
of his policymaking team agreed. Schwarzkopf and | agreed. 
And there is no doubt in my mind that if Norm or I had had the 
slightest reservation about stopping now, the President would 
have given us all the time we needed. 

We moved into the Oval Office and started discussing the 
timing and content of the announcement President Bush 
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would make to the American people that night. Shortly after 
6 p.m., I got on the phone again with Schwarzkopf. I told him 
the President would speak at 9 our time to announce that the 
fighting would stop at 8 a.m. the following morning Riyadh 
time. That would give Norm almost the one more day he had 
asked for in our conversation earlier in the morning. 

The President and then Cheney came on the line to con- 
gratulate him. “Helluva job, Norm,” the President said. 

Schwarzkopf was soon back on the phone with a caution- 
ary note. The gate was still slightly open, he told me. Some Re- 
publican Guard units and T-72 tanks could slip away. I told him 
to keep hitting them, and I would get back to him. I passed 
Norm’s report to the President and the others. Although we 
were all taken slightly aback, no one felt that what we had 
heard changed the basic equation. The back of the Iraqi army 
had been broken. What was left of 
it was retreating north. There was 
no need to fight a battle of annihila- 
tion to see how many more com- 
batants on both sides could be 
killed. The President reaffirmed 
his decision to end the fighting. I 
then called Schwarzkopf again and 
relayed to him that the White 
House understood that there 
would be some leakage of Iraqi 
forces, but that this condition was 
acceptable. 

Over 130 years after the event, 
historians are still debating Gener- 
al George Meade’s decision not to 
pursue General Robert E. Lee’s 
forces after the Union victory at 
Gettysburg. A half-century after 
World War II, scholars are still ar- 
guing over General Eisenhower's 
decision not to beat the Soviet 
armies to Berlin. And, I expect, 
years from now, historians will still 
ask if we should not have fought 
longer and destroyed more of the 
Iraqi army. Critics argue that we 
should have widened our war aims 
to include seizing Baghdad and 
driving Saddam Hussein from pow- 
er. The critics include even my 
predecessor as Chairman, Admiral 
William J. Crowe Jr., who testified 
in Congress for continued sanc- 
tions and against going to war; but in his memoirs he argues that 
we should have continued fighting and expanded the mission 
to go after Saddam Hussein. 

While the belief that Saddam pulled off some sort of 
Dunkirk at the end of Desert Storm may have a superficial at- 
traction, I want to cut it off and kill it once and for all. It is true 
that more tanks and Republican Guard troops escaped from 
Kuwait than we expected. And yes, we could have taken anoth- 
er day or two to close that escape hatch. And yes, we could have 
killed, wounded or captured every single soldier in the Repub- 
lican Guard in that trap. But it would not have made a bit of dif- 
ference in Saddam’s future conduct. Iraq, a nation of 20 million, 
can always pose a threat to Kuwait, with only 1.5 million people. 
With or without Saddam and with or without the Republican 
Guard, Kuwait’s security depends on arrangements with its 
friends in the region and the U.S, That is the strategic reality. 
The other reality is that in 1991 we met the Iraqi army in the 
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LAST SALUTE IN UNIFORM 


Retirement day at Fort Myer, Virginia, Sept. 30, 1993, Powell 
felt “ready to go. Ihad had a good run.” And he was sure 
his “departure would not be mourned” by the Clintonites 








field and, while fulfilling the U.N.’s objectives, dealt it a crush- 
ing defeat and left it less than half of what it had been. 

But why didn’t we push on to Baghdad once we had Saddam 
on the run? Or, to put it another way, why didn’t we move the 
goalposts? What tends to be forgotten is that while the U.S. led 
the way, we were heading an international coalition carrying out 
a clearly defined U.N. mission. That mission was accomplished. 

Of course, we would have loved to see Saddam overthrown 
by his own people for the death and destruction he had brought 
down on them. But that did not happen. And President Bush’s 
demonizing of Saddam as the devil incarnate did not help the 
public understand why he was allowed to stay in power. It is 
naive, however, to think that if Saddam had fallen, he would 
necessarily have been replaced by a Jeffersonian in some sort 
of desert democracy where people read the Federalist papers 
along with the Koran. Quite possi- 
bly, we would have wound up with 
a Saddam by another name. 

One hundred and forty-seven 
Americans gave their lives in com- 
bat in the Gulf; another 236 died 
from accidents and other causes. 
Small losses as military statistics 
go, but a tragedy for each family. I 
have met some of these families, 
and their loss is heartbreaking. I 
am relieved that I don’t have to say 
to many more parents, “I’m sorry 
your son or daughter died in the 
siege of Baghdad.” I stand by my 
role in the President’s decision to 
end the war when and how he did. 
It is an accountability I carry with 
pride and without apology. 


MY FUTURE After 35 years in 


uniform, Powell retired from the 
military on Sept. 30, 1993. Though 
Powell legally could have served a 
third two-year term as Chairman, 
he felt “ready to go. I had had a 
good run. And though President 
Clinton’s national-security team 
was now working reasonably well, I 
was sure my departure would not 
be mourned.” 

For his retirement ceremony at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, Powell donned 
his “suit of lights” for the last time. As thousands of guests, in- 
cluding George and Barbara Bush, looked on, Clinton award- 
ed Powell the Presidential Medal of Freedom with Distinction. 
“Drum and bugle corps played, cannons fired a 19-gun salute, 
a flyover of jets and helicopters roared above the parade 
ground. As I looked over this spectacle of color and pageantry, 
I would have to be soul-dead not to marvel at the trajectory my 
life had followed, from an rotc second lieutenant out of CCNY 
to the highest-ranking officer in the U.S. armed forces; from ad- 
vising a few hundred men in the jungles of Vietnam to respon- 
sibility for over 2 million soldiers, sailors, airmen and 
Marines; from growing up with tough kids in the South Bronx 
to association with leaders from all over the world. My only re- 
gret was that I could not do it all over again.” 

During my service in both military and civilian national- 
security posts, I studiously avoided doing or saying anything 
political, and it has taken me a while to shed the lifetime habits 
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of a soldier. Gradually, however, as I speak around the coun- 
try, the reticence is leaving. 

To sum up my political philosophy, I am a fiscal conserva- 
tive with a social conscience. Neither of the two major parties, 
however, fits me comfortably in its present state. Granted, pol- 
itics is the art of compromise, but for now I prefer not to com- 
promise just so that I can say I belong to this or that party. lam 
troubled by the political passion of those on the extreme right 
who seem to claim divine wisdom on political as well as spiri- 
tual matters. God provides us with guidance and inspiration, not 
a legislative agenda. I am disturbed by the class and racial un- 
dertones beneath the surface of their rhetoric. On the other side 
of the spectrum, I am put off by patronizing liberals who claim 
to know what is best for society but devote little thought to who 
will eventually pay the bills. | question the priorities of those 
liberals who lavish so much attention on individual license and 
entitlements that little concern is left for the good of the com- 
munity at large. I distrust rigid ideology from any direction, and 
1 am discovering that many Americans feel just as | do. The time 
may be at hand for a third ma- 
jor party to emerge to repre- 
sent this sensible center of the 
American political spectrum. 

As I speak around the coun- 
try, | am constantly questioned 
about my future: specifically, 
am I going to run for President? 
I am flattered by my standing 
in public-opinion polls. To be a 
successful politician, however, 
requires a calling that I do not 
yet hear. I believe that I can 
serve my country in other ways, 
through charities, educational 
work or appointive posts. 

Nevertheless, I do not un- 
equivocally rule out a political 
future. If I ever do decide to en- 
ter politics, it will not be because 
of high popularity ratings in the 
polls. | am fully aware that in 
taking stands on issues, | would 
quickly alienate one interest 
group or another and burn off 
much popularity. And I would 
certainly not run simply because 
I saw myself as the “Great Black Hope,” providing a role model 
for African Americans or a symbol to whites of racism overcome. 
I would enter only because I had a vision for this country. I would 
enter because I believed I could do a better job than the other 
candidates of solving the nation’s problems. I would not expect 
or desire to have anything handed to me; I would fight for the right 
to lead. And I would enter not to make a statement but to win. 
I understand the battlefield, and I know what winning takes. 

Frankly, the present atmosphere does not make entering 
public service especially attractive. | find that civility is being 
driven from our political discourse. Attack ads and negative 
campaigns produce destructive, not constructive, debate. 
Democracy has always been noisy, but now, on television and 
radio talk shows, demagoguery and character dismemberment 
displace reasoned dialogue. As you dial through the current 
flood of talk shows, you will hear endless whining and not 
much constructive advice for our country. Any public figure es- 
pousing a controversial idea can expect to have not just the idea 
attacked, but his or her integrity. And Lord help anyone who 
strays from accepted ideas of political correctness. The slight- 
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ON THE LECTURE TRAIL 
After retiring, Powell hit the speakers’ circuit, 
collecting up to $60,000 a talk. Here he addresses a 
large business conference in Bakersfield, California 
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est suggestion of offense toward any group, however innocent- 
ly made, and even when made merely to illustrate a historical 
point, will be met with cries that the offender be fired or forced 
to undergo sensitivity training, or threats of legal action. 

Ironically, for all the present sensitivity over correctness, 
we seem to have lost our sense of shame as a society. Nothing 
seems to embarrass us; nothing shocks us anymore. Spend time 
switching channels on daytime television, and you will find a 
parade of talk shows serving up dysfunctional people whose 
morally vacant behavior offers the worst possible models for 
others. None of this mass voyeurism is more offensive to me 
than the use of black “guests” by talk-show producers, rein- 
forcing the most demeaning racial stereotypes. At least in the 
old days of Amos ’n’ Andy, Amos was happily married and hard- 
working, and he and his wife together were raising sweet little 
Arabella, who said her prayers every night. 

We say we are appalled by the rise of sexually transmitted 
disease, by the wave of teenage pregnancies, by violent crime. 
Yet we drench ourselves in depictions of explicit sex and crime 
on television, in movies and in 
pop music. Language that I 
heard—and used—only on all- 
male Army posts is now script- 
ed into the mouths of women, 
even children. 

A sense of shame is not a 
bad moral compass. I remem- 
ber how easy it was for my 
mother to snap me back into 
line with a simple rebuke: “I’m 
ashamed of you. You embar- 
rassed the family.” I would 
have preferred a beating to 
those words. 

American voters channel- 
surfed right past a Republican 
President in 1992 and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress in 1994, 
looking, in my judgment, not 
so much for a different party 
but for a different spirit in the 
land, something better. How 
do we find our way again? 
How do we re-establish moral 
standards? How do we end 
the ethnic fragmentation that 
is making us an increasingly hyphenated people? How do we 
restore a sense of family to our national life? 

We have to start thinking of America as a family. We have 
to stop screeching at each other, stop hurting each other, and 
instead start caring for, sacrificing for and sharing with each 
other. We have to stop constantly criticizing, which is the way 
of the malcontent, and instead get back to the can-do attitude 
that made America. We have to keep trying, and risk failing, in 
order to solve this country’s problems. We cannot move forward 
if cynics and critics swoop down and pick apart anything that 
goes wrong to a point where we lose sight of what is right, de- 
cent and uniquely good about America. 

Jefferson once wrote, “There is a debt of service due from 
every man to his country, proportioned to the bounties which 
nature and fortune have measured to him.” As one who has 
received so much from his country, I feel that debt heavily, and 
I can never be entirely free of it. My responsibility, our re- 
sponsibility as lucky Americans, is to try to give back to this 
country as much as it has given to us, as we continue our Amer- 
ican journey together. 6 


























INTERVIEW 


“PVE GOT TO MAKE 
SOME CHOICES” 


Retired General Colin Powell met with TIME’s editor for politics John F. 
Stacks and chief political correspondent Michael Kramer for his first on- 
the-record interview about his possible run for the presidency in 1996 


TIME: Will you run for President? 

Powell: [ still haven't come to that deci- 
sion point in my life. My plan right now is 
to keep my options open through the 


| 


book tour. The book tour is a sort of com- | 
| TIME: You once wondered whether what 


ing-out party for me. The past two years 
I've done no interviews, no television. 
People are wondering what Forest Gump 
Colin Powell stands for. Well, they’re 
about to find out, as I deal with the vari- 
ous issues that are out there and I become 
a public figure again. And that will help 
the American people understand who I 
am, and it will also give me a chance to get 
a better sense of what is going on in the 
country. 

Then, when the book tour is over, I'll sit 
down with my family and those people 
who provide me with advice and counsel 
and some very dear friends who care about 
me and make a decision as to what to do 
with the next phase of my life. Although 
many people wish to put it in a binary 
form—you're either going to run for a high 
political office or you’re pot—I have many 
more choices available to me that will allow 
me to serve the country. 


TIME: But as a practical matter, do you 
think it will be necessary to decide after 
the tour? 


Powell: If I decided to run for office as a Re- | 


publican, then I’ve got to get started in No- 
vember because the registrations start to 
close down in December. As an indepen- 
dent, you don’t have to make a choice quite 
that early. But wrapping the two together, 
I can’t just keep this up forever; I’ve got to 
get on with it. So I would think that after the 
book tour, I’ve got to make some choices. 


TIME: Where do you think the Republican 
Party is philosophically? 

Powell: Philosophically, the party is wider 
than you might expect just from listening to 
the ordinary rhetoric. There are a lot of Re- 
publicans who are somewhat silent and 
tend to be more in the moderate, Rocke- 
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feller vein. In order to appeal to the active 
wing of the party, most candidates are 
tacking to the right, and that seems to be 
what Bob Dole is doing. 


you called the activists in the Republican 
Party would attack you like a virus if you 
ran because you may be too moderate. Is 
that still a concern? 

Powell: That is the question I'll have to ex- 
amine as I go through this calculus. I’m 
certainly more moderate in my views than 
most of the more active Republicans who 





are out there right now fighting for the | 


heart and soul of the party. 


TIME: For example, would you have 
turned back the money from the gay 
Republican group the way Dole did? 
Powell: If I do enter electoral politics in 
whatever form, I would try to make it as 
open a candidacy and as large a tent as 
the Republicans are fond of saying they 
have. 


TIME: How do you see the chance for an 
independent candidacy now? 

Powell: I think there is probably greater 
support for an independent movement 
than there was a year ago. That’s reflected 
in all the polling. It is not clear yet 
whether an independent run, unless it is 
self-financed, can actually succeed in 
winning a general election and winning 
the electoral college. Right now, it seems 





as if an independent candidate would be | 


running just as that, with no party behind 
him and with very severe constraints on 
what you can do money-wise: no matching 
funds coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and yet you have the same restric- 
tions as the party candidates on how you 
can raise money and how much money 


you can raise—a thousand dollars a per- | 


son. So I think it is a very, very difficult 
thing to do, but there seems to be more 
support in the countryside for an inde- 






pendent candidacy, which reflects more 
dissatisfaction in the countryside with 
what they see the two parties doing. 


TIME: And a distrust of politicians? 

Powell: There is always a certain amount of 
distrust of politics and politicians and of 
Washington. In this age you see this often 
untidy process of democracy where there 
is an explosion in media coverage and 
where politics has become a national spec- 
tator sport. The American people have 
been relieved of the burden of the cold 
war, where you kind of had to trust your 
government to keep the evil empire at bay 
and you wanted to cut your government a 
little slack. Attention is now turned in- 
ward. They are not entirely happy with 
what they see. Too often they see partisan 
bickering and fighting that goes beyond 
the reasonable levels of democratic dis- 
course. Is there really that much differ- 


| ence between what the Clinton Adminis- 





tration wants to do with Medicare and 
what the Republicans on the Hill want to 
do with Medicare? Do they both want to 
cut it? Yes. So what's the fight? Why don’t 
they just figure out what it is, explain it to 
the American people and lead us there? 
No, the Democratic Administration is go- 
ing to claim that the Republicans are doing 
it to pay off rich people, and the Republi- 
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skills to handle the job. 


promise, consensus, and then you get the | 
synthesis you need to move forward. But it 
isn’t always pretty to watch. 





cans are claiming that the Democrats just 
don’t want them to break up the welfare 
state. That’s wonderful politics, but it’s a 
little disconcerting to the American people 
who watch this whole thing. They're look- 
ing for something a little better than that, 
a little comity in the political process. 
They're looking for more understanding 
that we want our problems solved. There 
have also been some very unpleasant 
things happening in Washington, some of 
the scandals that have come along, some of 
the personal problems of congressional 
members. And there is campaign-financ- 
ing reform. The American people do not 
understand why that is not a simple mat- 
ter to solve. Congress has been saying 
they're going to solve it, and it doesn’t get 
solved. And it seems to me to be undercut- 
ting faith in government when the leaders 
of the Congress are out spending most of 
their time raising money. The American 
people are expecting more than they're 
getting right now. That causes anxiety and 
distrust, and so they're looking around for 
something else. And that something else 
manifests itself as other candidates or as 
an independent candidacy. I’m not sure 
anyone or anything can live up to the stan- 
dards the American people are trying to 
put on their political process, because pol- 
itics is ultimately debate, fighting, com- 








TIME: But in the epilogue of your book, the 
policy prescriptions you offer are at best 
embryonic. 


memoir sculpted like a diplomatic commu- 
niqué. I know that I will have to, if I enter 
public life, come down on those issues. But 
I haven't declared myself a candidate. I 
will have to learn, but it doesn’t mean I 
have to rush through it right now and leap 
down an elevator shaft. What you're asking 
me to do is put myself up on Capitol Hill 
and say exactly whether I’m for the Clinton 
version of welfare reform or the Bob Dole 
version of welfare reform. I don’t know 
enough yet. 


TIME: But on welfare reform, you must 
have a personal view on whether you 
would cut off benefits to unwed mothers. 
Powell: Welfare has not served its intent 
and purpose over the years. As I listen to the 
debate, for example, over unwed mothers, 
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unwed girls’ having children is to bring 
something of value into their lives, lives 
they often see as having no other value. The 
problem is more severe than that. If we cut 
that child off, are we creating a bigger prob- 
lem? Frankly, I haven't thought it through. 
And it doesn’t seem like all the experts on 
the Hill who have put it into effect for 30 
years have thought it through either. 


TIME: You've talked about how unseemly 
the process of running is. Do you think 
you could endure it? 

Powell: This is not foreign to me. I've been 
in the public eye for eight years. So this 
doesn’t trouble me. I’m used to being mis- 


| understood, taken out of context, attacked, 


so it’s something I can endure. But there 
are two things that are at work here. One, 
that notwithstanding that I’m already a 
public figure, I’m still a very private person, 
and my family is a private existence. We 
live quiet and private lives. So this would be 
achange in the life of my family unlike any- 
thing we have ever experienced before. 
And I have to give very, very serious 
thought about whether we should do that to 
the family. And the second point I always 
have to make is that when I look at the oth- 
er candidates who are out there, they have 
had a lifelong ambition to rise in politics; 
they have been doing it all their lives. And 
to them the Holy Grail is the presidency. 
That has not been my driving ambition. 


| Even though I've been called a political 


soldier, | am fundamentally a soldier. I 
have repeatedly turned down offers for ap- 


| pointive office and elective office because 


my driving ambition was just to be a good 


| soldier. My passion was for soldiering, not 
| for politics. So the question I’m going to 
| have to answer in my own mind is whether 
Powell: It was not intended to be a political | 


I go past that to the child. I realize there is | 


a need to make sure that the government is 
not in some way encouraging people to 
have children just to get another $80 or $90 
a month. The root cause of these young, 


I can generate a similar passion. You can’t 
go into this enterprise without a sense of 
commitment and a sense of passion. That's 
what we will be looking at over the next 
month or two. 


TIME: A Powell doctrine for politics? All or 
nothing at all? 

Powell: You don’t do it to fool around, you 
do it to win. And I think that’s a pretty good 
rule for life as well as for military operations. 


TIME: But at this point, do you want this 
job? 

Powell: I haven't answered that question. I 
actually retired two years ago with no 
thought of re-entering public life any time 
soon. This isn’t part of some grand cam- 
paign to put myself in position because I 
really, really want this job. 


TIME: Do you feel confident you could 
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| handle the presidency? 
Powell: Yes. I think I have the skills to han- 
dle the job. 5 
: 73 
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THE POLITICAL INTERES 


Michael Kramer 


Just Like Ike 


INALLY, IN THE PERSON OF COLIN POWELL, WE HAVE 
someone for whom the overworked cliché “piece of 
work” is precisely descriptive. Watching Powell con- 
sider running for President as a Republican or as an 
independent, or perhaps on the bottom half of the G.o.P. tick- 
et, is to encounter a master of animated caution. He is charis- 
matic and focused. His thoughts are ordered and formed in 
complete sentences—a truly dying art. His entire aspect is 
commanding and confident. He can appear compassionate 
and tough, sober and humorous in the same instant. But for 
all his brilliance as a performer, what Powell says as he 
begins a nationwide swing ostensibly 
designed only to pitch his memoirs 
(for which Random House has report- 
edly paid him $6 million) is so essen- 
tially noncommittal and even vacuous 
that one reaches back to an earlier sol- 
dier-politician for instruction. 

Colin Powell has clearly gone to 
school on Dwight Eisenhower. The 
comparison here is between two 
politicians, not two generals. All dur- 
ing the late 1940s and early 1950s, the 
nation wondered whether Ike would 
seek the White House—as a Democrat 
or Republican didn’t matter. Ike pro- 
fessed no interest but stealthily fed 
the boomlet, as recounted by his biog- 
rapher Stephen Ambrose, who also 
happens to be a key cog in the draft- 
Powell movement. “To be a successful 
candidate,” Ambrose has written, Ike 
“had to appear not to be a candidate. 
His speeches had to be forceful with- 
out being controversial, seeking the 
great middle ground of politics while 
avoiding any position on current spe- 
cific disputes. He knew better than 
anyone else [that] his activities kept 
his political options open.” Everything Ike did and said, says 
Ambrose, “made certain that the possibility” of becoming 
President “remained open, indeed that it increased.” 

Eisenhower privately explained his method in words we 
may eventually learn that Powell too has used among 
friends. A potential candidate, said Ike, needs to retain an 
“aura of mystery” about his future, “The seeker,” he astutely 
observed, “is never so popular as the sought. People want 
what they think they can’t get.” Embracing detailed posi- 
tions, Ike added, would “alienate more strength than it 
would develop.” Specifics, he said, should be avoided for as 
long as possible: “A premature consumption of all the am- 
munition in a battle is certain to bring defeat.” Or, as Powell 
puts it near the end of his book, “I am fully aware that in tak- 
ing stands on issues, I would quickly alienate one interest 
group or another and burn off much popularity.” 

So what does Powell believe? All the same motherhood- 
and-apple-pie bromides Ike intoned all the way to the prize. 
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Ike knew that saying little was smart 





“I believe frantically in the American form of democracy, 
which rests upon free enterprise,” said Eisenhower. “Every- 
thing I observe affirms my belief in free enterprise,” writes 
Powell. Like Ike, Powell bemoans high taxes and government 
bureaucracy. When pressed for details, Powell and [ke mean- 
der. “It seems necessary to walk around some of the questions 
presented,” Ike told colleagues. “I sense a difference between 
aman’s convictions and what he believes is politically feasible.” 
Hearing those words last week, Powell merely smiled. We 
may never have a better summation of Powell's political phi- 
losophy than the one Ike propounded almost 50 years ago. 
, “Gad,” said Eisenhower (who won- 
* dered why he couldn’t head both tick- 
ets), “how I wish that both parties had 
the courage to go out for militant ad- 
vocacy to the middle of the road.” 
There is virtually nothing in Pow- 
ell’s book that locates his thinking on 
the current crop of divisive national is- 
sues. He says “our leaders” must be 
“willing to talk straight to the American 
people” about entitlement programs 
like Medicare and Social Security, but 
he doesn’t—and refused to elaborate in 
last week’s interview with Time. Affir- 
mative action is good except when it’s 
bad, he says. Jobs “are the best answer 
to most of our social ills ... We have to 
start thinking of America as a family.” 
And so he goes, on and on in a series of 
deflections covered in a breathy tease: 
“What you're going to hear for the next 
few weeks is what I think and what I 
believe. I am in one of the best posi- 
tions I will ever be in. | am free to say 
what I believe. I'll speak out from my 
heart and experience.” 
What passes for Powell passion was 
visible only once last week. In speaking 
about welfare reform, his tones were decidedly un-Republi- 
can—or at least un-Newtonian. Powell—grab your seats—fears 
for the children of welfare recipients when their mothers are 
treated harshly. That's not much, but it’s a start toward the mid- 
dle that could lead to Powell's running as an independent, which 
increasing numbers of Americans tell pollsters they want. 

The marketing of Colin Powell, author and potential 
President, is coming to your television soon. You won't want 
to miss it. Powell may be less appealing if he ever gets specif- 
ic, and reporters are sure to scrutinize controversial episodes 
in his career, most notably Iran-contra. But his story (and, like 
Ike, his platform would be his life) is a warming affirmation 
that the dream still lives, which may be enough for an elec- 
torate saddled with a choice between Bill Clinton and 
whomever the Republicans offer. As dice rolling goes, taking 
achance on another general is something of an American tra- 
dition and may not seem like a large risk in 1996. Meanwhile, 
Powell will sell a lot of books. rT) 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 





HE IDEA WAS TO BRING THE WAR- 
ring parties in Bosnia closer to- 
gether, and with some overt stage 
management, the U.S. accom- 
plished it—literally. When the 
foreign ministers of Bosnia, 
Croatia and Serb-led Yugoslavia 
arrived at the American mission in Geneva 
last Friday, they were ushered into a mod- 
est conference room and seated at a small 
round table that was purposely chosen by 
the Americans for the intimacy it would 
create. Things were so cramped that the 
ministers and their hosts sat almost knee to 
knee. After seven hours, they emerged 
with a one-page agreement on basic prin- 
ciples that U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Holbrooke, the key mediator, 
called “an important milestone in the 
search for peace.” 

It was a fair assessment because any 
step toward peace in the agonizing 41- 
month-long Bosnian war is significant and 
hard won. But the search for an actual set- 
tlement is still likely to be a long one. Even 
as the diplomats put the final touches on 


their agreement, NATO warplanes were | 


blasting Serb military targets in Bosnia for 
the second straight week. And the princi- 
ples the parties were able to agree on in 
Switzerland could sink under the weight of 
the many issues on which they disagree. 
While the Serbs, Croats and Muslims 
have all accepted the state of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in its present borders, they 
have also approved dividing it in some un- 
defined way into “two entities,” one a Bosn- 
ian Serb republic and the other the Muslim- 
Croat federation. According to the statement 
of principles, the split will be based on the 
long-standing proposal put forward by the 
team of international negotiators called the 
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MORE TALKING 


Despite diplomatic progress, the Serbs remain defia1 


trade Gorazde, its sole, isolated enclave in 
the east, for control over all of the capital city 
of Sarajevo. The Bosnians insist they will 
never surrender Gorazde, and the Serbs, for 
their part, demand both Gorazde and a por- 
tion of the capital for their republic. 

If the deal can be achieved at all, can it 
last? Behind the scenes, Serbs and Muslims 
are already arguing about how long the jig- 
saw shape of Bosnia must be guaranteed 
before the Serbs will be allowed to secede. 
The opening Serb bid was one year, while 





last week. Wave after wave of Nato planes, 
including U.S., British and French jets, 
bombed Serb installations in several parts 
of Bosnia, and by Friday, when the diplo- 
mats met in Geneva, NATO air forces had 
flown more than 2,000 sorties. 
Nevertheless, NATO officials stoutly 
deny that they are participants in the war. 
They are trying to calibrate their air attacks 
carefully enough to permit them to claim 
that they are still peacemakers and are not 
fighting Mladic’s Bosnian Serb army. “I do 


44 WE'RE IN THIS FOR THE DURATION. NATO CANNOT TOLERATE D 


Contact Group: 49% of Bosnia to go to the 
Serbs and 51% to the existing federation of 
Bosnian Muslims and Croats. 

The proportions may, however, be “ad- 
justed” if the sides can agree on how to do 
it. In addition, each of the ethnic entities 
has the right to establish “special relation- 
ships” with neighboring countries. That 
covers Bosnia’s ties to Croatia and allows 
for a linkage between the Bosnian Serbs 
and Serbia proper. What kind of links they 
will be will have to be thrashed out in fu- 
ture negotiations; they might yet lead to 
the creation of a Greater Serbia. 

Even if Bosnia’s division into rough 
halves seems to be accepted, there is still 
bitter disagreement over what specific areas 
will be allotted to each side. The peace plan 
the U.S. has been putting together suggests, 
for example, that the Bosnian government 





the Bosnians think their country should be 
recognized for at least five years. 

Despite the focus on peace, the war in 
Bosnia has pulled in a new belligerent: 
NATO. As the official protector of the four 
remaining U.N.-declared safe areas, NATO 
retaliated with air power last month after a 
Serb mortar shell killed 43 people in Sara- 
jevo. On Aug. 30, the alliance launched 
heavy attacks on Serb military storage ar- 
eas, ammunition plants, missile sites and 
radar and communications centers around 
Sarajevo, the Serbs’ capital of Pale and oth- 
er parts of Bosnia. NATO then warned Bos- 
nian Serb commander Ratko Mladic that 
he had to pull his heavy weapons back from 
the city and give the U.N. freedom of 
movement or face major punishment from 
the air. After a pause to see if Mladic had 
decided to comply, the attacks began again 
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not consider myself to be taking sides,” 
says Admiral Leighton Smith, the NaTo 
commander in the region. The 300 or so ar- 
tillery pieces and tanks ringing Sarajevo— 
the weapons Mladic has been told to pull 
back from the 12.5-mile-wide U.N. exclu- 
sion zone around the city—have not been 
targeted. For now, that would be too bla- 
tant an intervention and, at the same time, 
might dangerously encourage the Muslim 
forces to take the offensive. 

However NATO sees its role, its bombs 
seemed not to be hurting Mladic enough to 
force him to back away from Sarajevo. The 
longer the attacks go on, the more the pres- 
sure will mount on the West to up the ante 
and compel the Serbs to move. But in- 
creasing the ferocity of the air war could 
threaten allied unity and shake the new co- 
operation between NATO and the U.N., and 


MORE BOMB 


t and the allies debate expanding the air attacks 


might also precipitate a split with Russia, 
which is a member of the Contact Group. 
In Moscow last week, a fit-looking Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin demanded, “Why are 
only the Serbs punished?” He warned 
NATO to halt the air strikes or see Europe 
again divided into “two camps.” American 
officials assumed most of Yeltsin’s protest 
was for domestic consumption, but they 
took care to seat Russian Deputy Foreign 
Minister Igor Ivanov prominently at the 
negotiating table in Geneva. 


EFEAT AT THIS POINT.77 


Privately, Clinton Administration offi- 
cials concede they were disappointed that 
the Geneva meeting did not produce a 
cease-fire agreement along with the set of 
principles. That would have halted the 
gunfire on the ground and also enabled 
NATO to suspend the air strikes. As it is, the 
allies will run out of so-called Option 2 
targets—the relatively bloodless ammuni- 
tion dumps and radar stations—as early as 
next week. 

If Mladic still stubbornly refuses to 
move his weaponry back from Sarajevo, 
NATO will have to decide whether to move 
on to Option 3 targets, and that presents a 
problem. Those targets include power 
plants, airports, roads, bridges, fuel sup- 
plies and other installations in Serb-held 
Bosnia. This prospect of what a Pentagon 
official calls a “quantum leap” in the air 
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war makes the alliance nervous. It could 
also disturb Americans by forcing them to 
recognize that NATO is truly getting in- 
volved in a war, civilians are being killed, 
and the U.S. is likely to take casualties too. 

But NATO might feel compelled to es- 
calate the attacks if the U.N. is willing to go 
along. “We're in this for the duration,” in- 
sists a senior State Department official 
who monitors the region. “NATO cannot 
tolerate defeat at this point.” On a visit to 
Belgium last week, Admiral Smith seemed 
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bombs go astray. NATO is trying to avoid civilian 


GRADUATED RESPONSE: For the second 


| straight week NATO jets like this F-14 
| Tomcat blasted Serb military targets 


to be telling the Serbs they haven’t seen 
anything yet. The plan, he said, was not to 
begin hitting them with overwhelming 
force but to use “a graduated response” to 
produce “some state of compliance” from 
the Serbs. “They're losing some pretty 
valuable stuff,” he said. “It’s got to have an 
effect.” For those with long memories, of 
course, this sounds very much like Gener- 
al William Westmoreland talking about 


; | Vietnam. 


After the Geneva meeting ended last 
week, Holbrooke was asked what would 
happen next. “We don’t know,” he replied, 
explaining that the U.S. and the Contact 
Group had to take the peace process one 
step at a time. “We have not looked down 
the road and prepared contingency plans 
for failure,” says State Department 
spokesman Nicholas Burns. “We are 
preparing for success.” 

Holbrooke will continue his shuttle 
diplomacy among the warring parties 
and the Contact Group, who are to meet 
again in Geneva this week, but there is no 
certainty that he will get them to agree on 
a cease-fire or anything else. The allies 
began this new round of talks with a faint 
hope that a comprehensive settlement 
might be possible and that 70,000 Nato 
peace enforcers—the newly named Im- 
plementation Force, or 1FOR—could be 
deployed before winter closes in on 
Bosnia’s muddy mountain roads. There is 
little chance of that now, but with nego- 
tiations sputtering along, perhaps the al- 
lies will not have to face the task of evac- 
uating their peacekeepers along those 
roads either. —Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Brussels, Alexandra Stigimayer/ 
Sarajevo and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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casualties, but this bomb landed right in front of an apartment building in a Serb-held town 
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Now Micutr Be A Goon Time 
To TALK About Wuere Io Go 
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and no one can match the 
Armed Forces’ array of 
advanced education programs. 
There are college credit 
programs, as well as 
state-of-the-art tech- 
nical schools within 
the military, and the 
Montgomery G.I. Bill 


After the prom, after 
graduation, what's next? 

Now is the time seniors 
and their parents look to 
the future, a good time to 
update your ideas about 
the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Today's military 
has changed to meet 


the nation’s future 
needs. The advan- 
tages for today’s 
ambitious young 


helps thousands 
with cash for col- 
lege. In an age 

when progress is 











constant, the educa- 
tion and career 
advantages of the 
military are nonstop 
and unbeatable. 

Think about it. 
Talk about it. Call 
1-800-893-LEAD and find 
out more. Your son or 
daughter needs your help 
and advice. After the 
prom, they have a date 
with the future. 


Make It Happen. 


US, Armep Forces 
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people are substantial. 
Today's recruits join 
one of the most high- 
tech organizations in 
the world and bene- 
fit from the highest 
level of job and 
career training in 
its history. In over 
200 career tields, 
they'll have an 
equal opportunity 
for advancement 
and get more 
responsibility, 
faster. Exciting 
new careers have 
opened to women, 





@ WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


SPIRIT OF SISTERHOOD 


Despite the hosts’ surliness, delegates praise the U.N. women’s conference 
By JAMES WALSH 


HE FOOD WAS UNPALATABLE. THE 
toilets stank. Bathrooms flood 
ed, and accommodations were 
cramped. Delegates in wheel 
chairs found themselves assigned 
to upper-floor, walk-up meeting 
rooms. Confusion prevailed over the times 
and places of workshops. Shuttle buses ap- 
peared and vanished erratically. Mean- 
while, the ever-present Chinese security 
agents, in plainclothes or uniform, acted 
with all too much efficiency. They tailed vis- 
itors, photographed gatherings, searched 
and bags, confiscated documents 
and videotapes, stopped peaceful protests, 
detained some journalists and on the 
whole created an intimidating 
phere. To top things off, even the heavens 
glowered, sending forth rain that churned 
up mud, mud everywhere. 
Perhaps the United Nations could 
have chosen a worse host than China, but 


rooms 


atmos- 


participants at the Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women were hard pressed last 
week to think of one. As the official U.N. 
event opened in Beijing, more than 30,000 
delegates to a parallel, nongovernmental 
conclave in the remote 

northern suburb of 1 We 
Huairou were still con 
tending with all man- 
ner of inadequacies 
and harassments. Just 
why China should have 
put on 


such an un- 
seemly display for all 
the world to see was a 
consuming puzzle, but 
at least the Internation- 
al Olympic Committee 
had cause for relief 
Two years ago this 
month, Olympics man- 
darins within a 
awarding 


came 
whisker of 


the 2000 Summer 
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STAR VISITOR: Clinton offers China 
a tacit but unmistakable rebuke 





Games to Beijing, only in the end to name 
Sydney, Australia, instead. 

In view of the way Beijing has handled 
the women’s conference, faith in China’s 
ability to play by international rules has 
suffered mightily. The 
unfriendly, 
not to say surly treat- 
ment of guests from 
than 180 coun- 
tries so dominated for- 
eign news dispatches 
that conference leaders 
despaired of communi- 
cating their 
business: relieving the 
plight of women world- 
wide who suffer worse 
things than searches 
and bad plumbing. Into 
this welter of conflict- 
ing concerns stepped 





sometimes 


more 


serious 


one visitor Ww ho seemed 
to bring it all together 

















‘ounded by 


the mob at Huairou as thousands of women vied in vain for admittance to hear Clinton 


to issue a ringing call against abuse and dis- 
crimination in their universal forms as well 
as their particular manifestations at the 
conference. 

Hillary Clinton, whose appearance 
was in doubt until China released the jailed 
human rights critic and U.S. citizen Harry 
Wu last month, spoke out against the host 
country’s behavior in terms that the U.N. 
organizers could not quite manage. With- 
out naming China outright, she delivered a 
rebuke to the way it denied perhaps as 
many as 10,000 visas to prospective dele- 
gates and quarantined the Huairou forum 
in slapdash quarters 30 miles north of the 
capital. As her audience thumped desks 
and applauded loudly, Clinton declaimed, 
“It is indefensible that many women in non- 
governmental organizations who wished to 
participate in this conference have not been 
able to attend or have been prohibited from 
fully taking part.” 

Alluding to China’s one-child policy, 
which has resulted in many coerced abor- 
tions, she also remarked, “It is a violation of 
human rights when women are denied the 
right to plan their own families, and that 
includes being forced to have abortions or 
being sterilized against their will.” In gen- 
eral, the star visitor's theme that “women’s 
rights are human rights” played to the 
grievances that delegates had about their 
own voices at the conference. “Let me be 
clear,” she said. “Freedom means the right 
of people to assemble, organize and debate 
openly. It means respecting the views of 
those who may disagree with the views of 
their governments.” 

Back in the U.S., Wu applauded Clin- 
ton’s statements, which also effectively pre- 
empted Republican criticisms of President 
Clinton for allowing his wife to visit what re- 
mains in many respects a police state. By the 
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time she spoke, the Chinese government 
had begun to figure out how seriously it had 
embarrassed itself. As the controlled domes- 
tic press relegated Hillary Clinton to one line 
at the bottom of a People’s Daily report, the 
regime lightened up considerably in main- 
taining “order” at Huairou. Undercover 
cops—who had videotaped arrivals, showed 
up in dark glasses at workshops, impounded 
Chinese-language lesbian manifestos and 
harried Tibetans in exile—began to back off. 

An attempt to halt a silent march by the 
Women in Black, a sisterhood that protests 
violence against women, ended in pathetic 
failure when demonstrators 
simply took circuitous routes 
around police. In an unwit- 
tingly self-damning boast, 
Liu Jianyu, a top Chinese se- 
curity official, declared, 


have had 
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incredibly horrible 


®| activists as the real foot soldiers in the 


struggle for women’s rights. “You will be 
the key players in determining whether 
this conference goes beyond rhetoric,” she 
told them. Outside, meanwhile, thousands 
of drenched women strained against grim- 
faced security officials who had locked 
arms. U.S. Secretary of Health Donna Sha- 
lala pushed forward in the crush for some 
time alongside Winston Lord, Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asia, until the 
two were finally admitted, sopping wet, 
through a side door. Clinton’s press secre- 
tary, Lisa Caputo, did not get in for the 
speech, and neither did Betty Friedan, the 
godmother of America’s modern women’s 
liberation movement. Shoved against a 
wall at one point, she exclaimed, “What's 
going on here?” Loudspeakers outside 
blared that all blame lay with the U.S. for 
shifting sites, but critics faulted the Chi- 
nese. Touring Huairou later, Shalala re- 
marked, “They will never get another in- 
ternational conference again.” 

For a rapidly modernizing power that 
wants to join the World Trade Organiza- 
tion, the conference designed to pave the 
way turned instead into a public relations 
mudhole. As for what delegates themselves 
hoped to achieve, the one-fifth of their Plat- 
form for Action that dealt with such issues 
as reproductive freedoms, gay rights and 
sex education remained under debate 
when the Huairou conference ended Fri- 
day. Bride burning, female infanticide, 
rape and economic discrimination came in 
for round condemnation, but how and to 
what extent a call to action might end those 
practices remained in doubt. 

Nonetheless, for most of 
the women who had come 
from far corners of the earth 
to express their solidarity, 
even a damp sojourn under a 


“There have been lots of experiences while heavy official hand proved 
protests these past few days. 7 exhilarating. If Clinton did 
We are acting like police in SOME people are not impress a delegate, per- 


any other country.” 

Then disaster struck 
again, albeit inadvertently, 
when Clinton ventured 
north to honor the Huairou delegates. Her 
speech was supposed to take place on the 
paved-over playing fields of Huairou’s 
Middle School No. 1, a venue set aside to 
accommodate up to 10,000 of the visitors. 
Rain that morning ruled the site out, 
though, and a late U.S. request to move the 
assembly indoors created chaos. The new 
venue, a converted cinema, was built to 
hold only 1,500 people, but early arrivals 
packed it with twice that number. One del- 
egate who got in commented in relief later, 
“Tt was quite dicey. A stampede for what- 
ever reason could have led to death.” 

Clinton, after arriving to some cheers of 
“Give ‘em hell, Hillary!,” paid tribute to the 
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absolutely elated 
to be here.77 





haps Pakistan Prime Minis- 
ter Benazir Bhutto did, or 
Burmese dissident Aung 
San Suu Kyi, who appeared 
in a specially recorded videotape that was 
smuggled out of Rangoon. 

“I’m just really distressed that the me- 
dia are sending back trivial information 
about the rain and the buses,” said Rosalie 
Bertell, a Canadian epidemiologist. “There 
is other, substantive stuff going on here.” 
Observed Janice Engberg, an American 
who teaches at China’s Xiamen University: 
“Some people have had incredibly horrible 
experiences, while some people are ab- 
solutely elated to be here. This is the most 
exciting 10 days in their lives.” A reminder 
of the old, often misquoted Chinese curse: 
May you live in exciting times.—Reported by 
Jaime A. FlorCruz and Mia Turner/Beijing 
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Exclusive: a defector breaks his silence 


_ INSIDE SADDAM'S 
BRUTAL REGIME 


The flight of Hussein Kamel al-Majid to Jordan last month, along with 
several relatives, revealed a shocking rift in Iraq’s ruling clan. Hussein 
Kamel is Saddam Hussein’s cousin and son-in-law. A true hard-liner, 
he oversaw Iraq’s program to develop weapons of mass destruction 
and, as he indirectly admits below, was responsible for brutal repres- 
sion of Shi‘ites and Kurds after the Gulf War. In his first major inter- 
view with a Western journalist, Hussein Kamel talked to diplomatic 
correspondent Dean Fischer in Amman. On one matter he was almost 
certainly dissembling: though he denies it, authoritative sources say 
he has met with cra officials since his defection. 


TIME: Why did you decide to defect? 
Hussein Kamel: I was motivated by the in- 
terests of the country. I reached the point 
where I found [criticizing erroneous poli- 
cies] to be futile. For the past 15 years Iraq 
has not stopped fighting. It has ended up 
accumulating debts that will require gen- 
erations and generations to repay. There 
are too many executions in our society, too 
many arrests. Whatever the age of the crit- 
ic—whether 80 or 15—many people are ex- 
ecuted. For these reasons | left. 


TIME: How did you manage to leave Bagh- 
dad without arousing suspicion? 


Hussein Kamel: We left Baghdad at around | 


8 p.m. on Aug. 7. We said we planned to at- 
tend a conference in Bulgaria [and would 
travel there via Amman], so it was an offi- 
cial motorcade with security. When I ar- 
rived at the Iraqi border crossing, they nev 

er even asked me for my passport. We 
arrived in Amman at 3:30 in the morning of 
Aug. 8. I don’t know Amman very well be- 
cause on previous trips all our arrange- 
ments were taken care of by Jordanian pro 

tocol. It was rather difficult to reach a 
hotel. We found a taxi, and I asked some- 
body from our security detail to get into the 
taxi and take us to a hotel. 


TIME: There have been reports of a shoot- 
ing in Baghdad involving President Sad- 
dam’s eldest son Uday [seemingly second in 


power these days] and Saddam's half 


brother Watban Ibrahim al-Tikriti 


Hussein Kamel: There was a shooting on 
the same night we left Baghdad to go to 
Amman. According to information I have 
verified, there was a fistfight between 
Saddam's brother-in-law Luay Talfah and 
Watban’s nephew Nemir Diham. Subse- 
quently Luay told Uday, who was at an- 
other party. Uday rushed in and started 
firing indiscriminately. The host was 
shot, and also Watban, and two members 
of the President’s security detail. Some 
Gypsy dancers and other guests were 
shot. Eight women were killed or wound- 
ed. Uday is well known for such behavior. 
It was late at night, and alcohol had af- 
fected him. Such incidents have taken 
place in the past, and nobody held him 
accountable. 


TIME: There was an earlier incident in 
volving the beating to death of a servant 
Hussein Kamel: On that occasion Uday was 
also drunk. President Saddam's valet was 
seated close to Uday at a party. The valet 
got into an argument with one of Uday’s 
security guards. Uday hit the valet with a 
club, and the man died. 


TIME: Is it true that the President has 
cracked down on Uday? 
Hussein Kamel: No. Uday is still active. 


TIME: Can anybody in Iraq dissent from 
the regime’s policies without fear of im 
prisonment, or torture or death? 

Hussein Kamel: If there is a conversation 
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between two people in which one of them 
criticizes any subject related to the regime, 
the fate of both of them is execution. Any 
body who criticizes the regime, even in the 
slightest way, faces execution. 


TIME: Did other members of the govern 
ment ever criticize the regime? 
Hussein Kamel: It never happened. 


TIME: You have been described as unfit for 
power by Barzan Ibrahim al-Tikriti, Pres- 
ident Saddam’s half brother. What was 
your relationship with him? 

Hussein Kamel: Barzan is the kind of per 
son who does not attach value to anybody 
He was very harmful to the Iraqi people- 
imprisonments, torture, executions. 


TIME: Were you responsible for putting 
down the postwar rebellions of the Shiites 
and Kurds? 

Hussein Kamel: After the war ended, a civ- 
il war broke out. Huge massacres took place 
in many towns and cities. I took office as 
Minister of Defense right after the revolts 
were put down. But the Ministry of De- 
fense was not in charge of putting down 
these revolts. It was some small units [of 
the Republican Guard] that took responsi- 
bility across the country. 


TIME: Did you have anything to do with 
the suppression of those revolts? 

Hussein Kamel: | was in charge of the Re 
publican Guard. 
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Time: What is your response to charges 
that you embezzled money? 

Hussein Kamel: Yes, it has been said that 
Hussein Kamel was in charge of the econ- 
omy of Iraq from 1985 to 1995—70% of the 
economy of Iraq. It has been said that Hus- 
sein Kamel has amassed a great fortune 
outside Iraq. If anybody proves I have any 
money outside Iraq, I am ready to give him 
this money. 


TIME: Since your defection, Iraq has pro- 
vided new information to the U.N. on its 
nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons programs. Have all the secrets 
been disclosed? 

Hussein Kamel: They have given informa- 
tion, but I don’t know if [the U.N.] has 
managed to verify it all. It is a huge 
amount of information. It will take a long 
time. 


TIME: Why didn’t you use these weapons 
during the Gulf War? 

Hussein Kamel: How can you use them 
while you are fighting the whole planet? 
Any mistake of using these unconventional 
weapons will make the major powers use 


FAMILY FEUD 


Hussein Kamel belongs to the clan 

headed by Saddam Hussein that rules Iraq. 
The relationships among its members are 
tangled and often violent. 


nuclear weapons, which means Iraq will 
be exterminated. 


TIME: What would have happened if the 
U.S. Army had entered Baghdad? 

Hussein Kamel: We concluded that the 
possibility was remote. All the Iraqis were 
sure that no armies would enter the city. 
War in the cities is very different from war 
outside. Firing missiles from a distance 
and aerial bombardment usually result in 
fewer casualties for the attackers. But the 
minute you enter a city, a schoolchild 
12 years old becomes a fighter. Or even a 
70-year-old. 


TIME: Have you met with any American 
officials ? 

Hussein Kamel: No, until now I haven’t met 
any Americans, but I certainly will not pre- 
vent myself from doing so. 


TIME: What is it you would like to see for 
the future of Iraq? 

Hussein Kamel: Iraq should be a stable, se- 
cure country, able to interact with the Arab 
countries and the West. Iraq should avoid 
wars. There should be pluralism and politi- 


Saddam Hussein 
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cal parties. We should put an end to these 
shameful executions. 


TIME: In order for that to happen, doesn’t 
it require an overthrow of the regime? 
Hussein Kamel: Yes, of course. The Iraqi op- 
position is now in place to overthrow the 
regime. I am talking now about the opposition 
inside the country. I know everything about 
it, all the details—Iraqi army officers, govern- 
ment officials, university professors and all 
the graduates, and also the Iraqi citizenry. 


TIME: But doesn’t it require leadership by 
the army? 

Hussein Kamel: This is true. The catalyst 
will be for the people to join the army in 
taking the initiative. All the Iraqi people 
are armed. Everybody is now ready. But 
there are things that must be done before 
the first spark is ignited. 


TIME: Do you think you are a target of 
assassination? 

Hussein Kamel: | know the regime in Iraq. 
I knew even before my departure that they 
would be ready to set aside the entire Iraqi 
budget to eliminate Hussein Kamel. Bh 
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RAMPAGE: During 36 hours of disturbances, rioters beat a French policeman at the airport near Papeete; the airport later burned 
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Trouble in Paradise 


France’s nuclear test causes Tahitian riots and brings 


By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS 


HE BLAST WAS OVER IN A NANOSEC- 

ond, causing no more visible ef- 

fects than the momentary frothing 

and churning of the turquoise wa- 

ters around Mururoa atoll. But the 

political aftershocks from France's 
decision to test a small nuclear device in 
the South Pacific last Tuesday continued to 
reverberate around the world long after 
the waves had calmed. 

In Berlin 12,000 angry youths threw 
eggs and tomatoes at a French cultural 
center. In Chile 10,000 protesters formed a 
human chain in a Santiago park. Thou- 
sands took to the streets in Sydney and 
Tokyo, while demonstrators in Manila 
burned a French flag. Japan’s Finance 
Minister Masayoshi Takemura called the 
French action “crazy.” Australian Prime 
Minister Paul Keating branded it “an act of 
stupidity.” Chile and New Zealand recalled 


their ambassadors. The tiny Pacific island 
nations of Tuvalu, Nauru and Kiribati 
broke off relations with Paris. Washington 
showed more restraint, expressing “re- 
grets,” while Bonn and London refrained 
from outright criticism. 

But nowhere was the reaction more 
dramatic than in Papeete, Tahiti, the capi- 
tal of French Polynesia, where several hun- 
dred rioters went on a rampage. In a 36 
hour orgy of trashing and looting, they 
virtually destroyed Tahiti’s international 
airport, smashed storefront windows and 
torched several buildings before French 
Foreign Legionnaires and paramilitary 
troops arrived. The upheaval, which in- 
jured 40 people and did damage estimated 
in the millions of dollars, was attributed to 
a volatile mixture of antinuclear and pro- 
independence sentiments. 

The chain reaction of rage and indig- 
nation followed months of mounting 
protest. Ever since newly elected Presi- 
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global condemnation 


dent Jacques Chirac announced on June 13 
that his government would interrupt a 
three-year moratorium and carry out a “fi- 
nal” series of up to eight tests between Sep- 
tember and May, France had found itself 
the target of widespread international crit- 
icism, consumer boycotts and formal pro- 
tests from more than 20 governments. Chi- 
rac’s decision has been 
opposed even by some 60% of the French 
public, and his standing in the polls slid to 
a low point of 36%, largely because of the 
testing Issue. 


“irrevocable” 


In the South Pacific, the controversy 
took on the trappings of a naval battle as 
the militant environmental organization 
Greenpeace and a 25-boat “peace flotilla” 
approached the Mururoa test site. Four 
days before the blast, after Greenpeace 
penetrated a 12-mile security zone, black- 
suited French navy commandos boarded 
and commandeered the two lead vessels, 
signaling Paris’ determination to go ahead 
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with the tests—despite the 
inevitable global backlash. 

Chirac, whose deci- 
sion was accompanied by 
a pledge to sign the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban 
Treaty that is due to be 
completed late next year, 
justified his decision to 
resume testing entirely 
on technical and scientif- 
ic grounds, His predeces- 
sor Francois Mitterrand, 


he explained, had interrupted a critical se- | 


ries of tests “a little too early” by declaring 
a moratorium in April 1992. In order to en- 
sure the reliability of its nuclear deterrent, 
said Chirac, France had no choice but to 
complete its “experimental program.” 
That analysis was based largely on the 
technical recommendations of French nu- 
clear experts for whom Gaullist symbolism 
counts far less than the behavior of sub- 
atomic particles. For them, the challenge is 
to keep France’s nuclear force credible be- 
yond the year 2015 or so, when the present 
generation of warheads will have aged into 
obsolescence. In addition, say French offi- 
cials, the objective is to gather the data nec- 
essary to perfect the simulation and com- 


NUCLEAR LAGOON: An aerial view of the Mururoa atoll 


puter-modeling techniques that will per- 
mit French nuclear scientists to forgo live 
tests in the future and sign the crsr. 
Many analysts, however, took a more 
cynical view of Chirac’s motivations. Re- 
calling that it was Charles de Gaulle who 
had first engendered France’s force de 
frappe in the ’60s, they accused Chirac of 
trying to prove his Gaullist credentials and 
burnish his presidential stature by reaf- 
firming France’s status as a nuclear power. 
“He thought he could prove to the French 
and the world that because of his decision 
France was back, and he was an authentic 
President,” wrote Serge July, influential ed- 
itor of the left-leaning daily Libération. “In- 
stead the world and the French have wit- 








nessed the planetary blunder of a President 


e out of step with the [post-cold war] era.” 


Critics also challenged the French de- 


é| cision on technical grounds, questioning 
‘| whether this series of tests would mark a 


fundamental advance in simulation tech- 
nology. “A few more tests won't really 
make much difference in their program,” 
says a U.S. State Department expert. “They 
can improve it, but they won't perfect it.” 
Pascal Boniface, director of the Paris- 
based Institute for International and 
Strategic Relations, agrees: “These tests 
are not going to perfect simulation tech- 
niques right away.” Other skeptics were 
quick to point out that live tests were in any 
case unnecessary for the development of 
simulation techniques, since the French 
could acquire the technology they need 
from the U.S., which is far ahead in this 
field and already cooperates with the 
French on certain aspects of simulation. 
Although the U.S. is willing to offer 
more help, the French have declined. 
“This is a question of national indepen- 
dence,” explains Mare Launois, deputy 
director of military applications for 
France’s Atomic Energy Commission 
(cEA), the agency that manufactures and 
tests nuclear weapons for the govern- 
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Dead-Serious Prank: 
A Greenpeace Operation 


By JOHN SKOW ABOARD S.V. MANUTEA 


EARING 1 A.M., SUNDAY, SEPT, 3., JUST BEYOND THE FRENCH 

navy’s 12-mile exclusion zone at Mururoa, the South Pa- 

cific atoll where France plans to test nuclear bombs. Light 

wind. Half-moon. Waves from a far-off storm swell under 
La Rebaude, a broken-engined, radio-dead ketch owned by 
Greenpeace. The crew hands two black-painted sea kayaks over 
the rail. They are then tethered to a Zodiac inflatable boat al- 
ready pitching in the water. 

Al Baker, 31, a veteran Greenpeace activist, starts the 
Zodiac’s 15-h.p. motor, and Matthew Whiting climbs aboard 
from the ketch. Whiting, 36, is lately of the French Foreign 
Legion; for that matter, he is lately also of the British army, the 
Spanish Foreign Legion and the University of Hertfordshire, 
where he studies literature. The two men, both British, carry 
green fatigues in waterproof bags. They have short haircuts. 
Whiting, burly, with a broken nose, speaks fluent rough-and- 
tumble French that he learned in the legion while serving on 
Mururoa. Baker, a lean, hard mountain climber with a seen- 
better, seen-worse expression, speaks nothing but rich, 
working-class Sussex. Someone says, “Cheers,” Baker revs the 
outboard and the little inflatable, low in the water, rocks away 
on the swell, towing the kayaks toward Mururoa. The air is still, 
and for 10 minutes more the whine of the Zodiac’s engine can 
be heard on La Rebaude. Then, nothing. 


Beyond Mururoa’s reef, a high seawall protects the atoll 
from natural storms and from tidal waves occasionally heaved 
up by the underground nuclear explosions. A second, lower sea- 
wall also surrounds the atoll. The single entrance to the lagoon 
within is only a few yards wider than the beam of a medium- 
size oceangoing ship. Protest vessels have been aiming at this 
breach since 1972, and last month the Greenpeace flagship 
Rainbow Warrior II, a successor to the Rainbow Warrior blown 
up by the French at Auckland, New Zealand, in 1985, was 
rammed by a French warship as it tried to enter the lagoon. 

But Baker and Whiting are not headed for the entrance. 
They will abandon their Zodiac four or five miles out at sea and 
negotiate the reef with the kayaks. Reaching land, they will hide 
the kayaks and climb both seawalls with grappling hooks. With 
luck they will have a day or so for mischief before they are 
caught. The men plan to tag Mururoa’s buildings with Green- 
peace stickers and graffiti, slip notes to some of the press people 
invited by the French to witness the explosions, write a few 
postcards of Mururoa and drop them into the PX mail slot, get 
the French to search for them, and perhaps stall the first test. 
The stunt is planned as a classic Greenpeace “action,” a dead- 
serious, nonviolent prank executed at considerable peril. 

The plan is, if the two infiltrators are about to be captured at 
sea or on the beach, they will fire a parachute flare to signal 
their comrades on La Rebaude. There is no flare. The lights of a 
French patrol boat appear to the north, at the 12-mile limit. It 
motors to within 300 yds. of La Rebaude, showing its presence. 
Then it falls away. 

A 42-ft. ketch, La Rebaude had sailed from Papeete, the 
capital of Tahiti, at midnight 11 days earlier, without clearance 
from the French, and rendezvoused with the two kayakers at 
sea a few miles down the island’s coast. Greenpeace bought the 
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ment. A defense expert and former presi- 
dential aide says, “We want to protect our 
own concept of arms building. If we coop- 
erate fully with the Americans, how could 
we protect our secrets?” The implication 
is that in the future, if not now, France 
could be tempted to develop new types of 
weapons on its own. 


UT IF THEIR JUSTIFICATIONS FOR 
the tests are not entirely convinc- 
ing, French scientists—and oth- 
ers—have largely refuted the 
notion that the underground ex- 
periments pose any immediate 
environmental threat. Since 1982 at least 
five expert studies—including one by anti- 
nuclear marine biologist Jacques Cousteau 
and one by the International Atomic Ener- 
gy Agency—concluded that France’s Pacif- 
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ic tests at Mururoa and nearby Fangataufa 
atoll, conducted from 1966 to 1992, had 
caused no radioactive contamination and 
no significant ecological impact. 

To many critics the real danger of the 
French tests lies not in their threat to the 
environment but in the dangerous mes- 
sage they send to would-be proliferators. 
“Now go explain to countries like India 
that they shouldn’t imitate us,” says French 
astrophysicist Hubert Reeves. “These tests 
sabotage the fragile confidence among na- 
tions and threaten the success of the 1996 
international [test-ban] treaty. The military 
is one war behind the times. They haven't 
understood that the Berlin Wall has fall- 
en!” Jacques Attali, a former top adviser to 
Mitterrand, agrees and predicts that “if the 
cTBt talks fail, people will now say it’s the 
fault of the French.” 



















Seemingly unshaken by the wave of in- 
dignation, Chirac denounced the protests 
as “hysterical” and insisted that “France 
will be absolutely firm” in completing its 
test program. “There are times,” said 
Prime Minister Alain Juppé, “when the 
grandeur of a statesman is to confront a 
passing unpopularity in order to preserve, 
in the medium and long term, the essential 
interests of the country.” Far from retreat- 
ing, the President appeared ready to fight 
back, canceling a planned state visit to 
Japan and disinviting Swedish Prime Min- 
ister Ingvar Carlsson to Paris after the 
Japanese Finance Minister and Swedish 
Culture Minister joined an anti-French 
protest march in Tahiti. 

Such feistiness is fully in character for 
the man whom former President Georges 
Pompidou once dubbed le bulldozer. For 
whatever reasons, Jacques Chirac has 
made an “irrevocable” decision, and noth- 
ing will make him back down now. He 
may reduce the number of tests; he 
may try to get them over as soon as possi- 
ble; but he won't cancel them. And he 
may just come out stronger for it—at least 
at home. —With reporting by Al Prince/ 
Papeete, Simon Robinson/Auckland, Bruce van 
Voorst/Bonn, and Douglas Waller/Washington 





But the legionnaires worked in areas 
contaminated by radiation, Whiting 
insisted. Someone not French had to 
clean up debris after explosions. Blood 
and urine samples were taken weekly, 
but no results were revealed. He was 
beaten up, he said, for asking a single 


CONFRONTATION: French commandos seize the Rainbow Warrior ll at the exclusion zone 


boat somewhat casually at dockside in Papeete and equipped it 
in four days, without sea testing and without including a long- 
range radio transmitter or receiver. (The diesel engine died four 
hours into the voyage, so the vessel also lacked electric power, 


except a little generated by solar panels, and thus had no func- | 
tioning refrigerator or electric bilge pump.) A tiny shortwave | 


radio occasionally brought in a scrap of intelligence. Somebody 
had reached the quarter-finals at the U.S. Open. An Australian- 
rules football team had lost. 

During the long night watches as they sailed to Mururoa, 
La Rebaude’s hands told Greenpeace stories, many of which 
shared the same moral: “The military lies. Corporations lie. We 
don’t lie.” Twilly Cannon, from Missoula, Montana, the boat’s 
captain, endured months in 1990 stalking the Soviet navy as it 
prepared to ditch another spent nuclear reactor in the Kara Sea 
northeast of Murmansk. Michelle Sheather, an Australian, was 
on the Rainbow Warrior when the French blew it up, and had 
left the ship 15 minutes before the limpet mines went off. 

And Whiting told why he was bitter enough to risk his neck. 
He is convinced—without any real evidence—that the French 
used the Foreign Legion troops on Mururoa as nuclear guinea 
pigs. They were a labor force, reinforcing the island’s coral with 
concrete and rebuilding roads that buckled after bomb tests. 





question about the effectiveness of 
Geiger counters. 

A few hours after dropping off Whiting and Baker, La 
Rebaude reaches a flotilla of protest boats at a spot in the open 
blue ocean—139.05°W, 22.30°S—about 15 miles off Mururoa. 
One-masters and two-masters crowd the site; the Manutea, a 
Greenpeace boat carrying journalists, heaves into view. French 
picket boats motor slowly at the line of the exclusion zone. A 
French jet labeled MARINE mock-strafes the boats one by one, 
diving from about 1,000 ft. to not more than 150 ft., then rising 
and diving again. Military helicopters buzz about, low enough 
for the mustaches of the harnessed, helmeted commandos to be 
visible through the open cargo doors. 

Tuesday morning brings two developments. One is that 
Whiting and Baker have been caught. They evaded the French 
for two days. That is a victory. A bit later, the news comes that 
the French have exploded their first bomb, a small one about 
the size of the one dropped on Hiroshima. 

Dave McTaggart, 63, sailed his boat the Vega into the exclu- 
sion zone in 1972 and "73, and was almost beaten to death by the 
French. Now he’s returned with the Vega. Yes, he says, Green- 
peace will stay on at Mururoa. He answers the radiophone. 
“Look,” he says to someone in Papeete, “I need to know exactly 
which of those parliamentarians is prepared to violate the zone. 
Yeah, yeah, call me tomorrow.” a 
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Because of Dodge 
Intrepid § cab-forward 
design, you wont find the 
windshield in the usual 
place. Its leading edge is 
moved forward and down, 
to enhance visibility and 
aerodynamics. 

The wheels are pushed 
toward the corners, for 
greater stability and 
increased interior room. 

And this year many 
features that were options 
are standard. So now the 
price of a well-equipped 
Intrepid may be lower 
than you d expect...while 
resale value is higher than 
Taurus, Lumina, Camry 
and every car in its class.4 
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NO PASSAGE TO INDIA 


American firms face an antiforeign backlash in the world’s largest democracy 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


HERE WAS NOTHING REMARKABLE 
about the two men who kept com- 
ing back for fried chicken at the 
new KFC outlet in Bangalore. 
Nothing, that is, until they proved 
to be undercover agents for city of 
ficials, who charged that the chicken they 
had bought was adulterated, misbranded, 
unfit for consumption and laced with dan- 
gerously high levels of monosodium gluta 
mate—a seasoning that authorities claimed 
could cause cancer when consumed in 
large amounts. (Studies conducted by the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration have 
found no link between MsG and cancer.) 
Shaken KFC managers, who denied the 
charges and pointed out that the company 
serves the same chicken in 9,400 restau- 
rants in 78 countries, were given until this 
week to prepare their case for why the 
store shouldn’t be shut down permanently. 
Meanwhile, the franchise remained open 
and busy under 24-hour police protection, 
guarding against farm groups and Hindu 
nationalists who have vowed to drive 
foreign companies out of the country. 

The pressure on KFC and its corporate 
parent PepsiCo was part of a growing anti- 
American furor that has made some multi- 
national firms wary of the world’s largest 
democracy (pop. 910 million). On the 
streets of New Delhi in recent weeks, Hin- 
du nationalists have smashed cases of Pepsi- 
Cola and disfigured billboards for the soft 
drink, all the while chanting “Pepsi go 
home!” Not to be outdone, a socialist party 


has for more than a year held daily rallies | 


outside Parliament against both Pepsi and 
Coca-Cola. Protesters have demonstrated 
inside as well: opposition lawmakers 
stormed out of Parliament last month to 
challenge a new agreement to share pro- 
gramming between the government- 
owned television network and CNN 

But the sharpest blow to multinationals 
came in the state of Maharashtra, where 
right-wing politicians on Aug. 3 canceled 
the largest overseas investment ever made 
in India—a $2.8 billion electric-power 
plant that Enron Corp. of Houston was 
building near Bombay. Enron, which 
broke ground in March and stands to lose 
$300 million if it abandons the venture, is 
seeking talks aimed at permitting work to 





UNDER FIRE: From Parliament to city streets, Hindu nationalists and other opponents of 
economic reform vow to drive some of the world’s best-known brands out of the country 
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resume. “This is typically Indian,” says 
Barton Biggs, chairman of Morgan Stanley 
Asset Management, which runs an Indian 
mutual fund. “For every three steps for- 
ward, they take two steps back.” 

Is India retreating into its old xeno- 
phobia? In this century British rule bred 
proud anticolonial traditions that com- 
bined with go-it-alone socialist policies to 
turn India into a black hole for foreign in- 
vestors. Just four years ago, however, the 
government of Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao began to scrap 
decades-old barriers to foreign capi- 
tal, including restrictions on owner- 
ship and the repatriation of profits. 
Suddenly financial gurus touted In- 
dia as the next hot spot for invest- 
ment. Also reformed have been laws 
that made it impossible for foreigners 
to own a majority of an Indian com- 
pany and forced them to get licenses ‘ 
from a web of corrupt bureaucracies. 

But Rao’s free-market policy trig- 
gered an antiforeign backlash that ‘ 
could slow the flow of sorely needed 
money into the country. Overseas 
firms spent more than $1 billion to 
build new factories and facilities in 
India last year. While that was a big 
increase from $620 million the previ- 
ous year, it remained meager com- 
pared with the $34 billion that China 
attracted in direct foreign invest- 
ments in 1994. 

With national elections sched- 
uled for mid-1996, antiforeign agita- 
tion could spin out of control. Fisher- 
men across the country threaten to 
block harbors in November to protest 
the opening of Indian waters to for- 
eign fishing companies. Coca-Cola, 
which withdrew from India in 1978 
after the government ordered it to re- 
duce its equity in joint ventures to 
40%, last year re-entered the Indian 
market with an ad campaign pro- 
claiming WE ARE BACK. Activists have 
since scrawled on Coke billboards, 
TILL WE THROW YOU OUT AGAIN. But 
Coca-Cola chairman Robert Goizue- 
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has been little reaction from the con- 
sumers. Our sales are very strong in India. 
We cannot afford to turn our back to it.” 
Enron ran afoul of nationalist zeal 
when the U.S. firm got caught between 
warring political factions. The company 
agreed to build a 2,015-MW gas-fired gen- 
erating plant in 1992, when Rao’s reformist 
Congress Party controlled the Maharash- 
tra government. But after the party lost 
state elections last March, power passed to 
a coalition of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(B.J.P.), the country’s largest opposition 
group, and a Hindu right-wing party. They 
canceled the contract, declaring that En- 
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ron’s rates would be too high and charging, 
without proof, that the company had made 
under-the-table payments to Congress. 
But such setbacks have not kept sever- 
al overseas companies from quietly thriving 
in India. Kellogg’s cornflakes and other ce- 
reals became hits when the Michigan com- 
pany began selling them in April. Middle- 
class shoppers found the breakfast foods 
tastier, more nutritious and better pack- 
aged than Indian cereals, which typically 
come in plastic bags. This kind of con- 


44These multinationals are cheats. 
They use bribes as their weapon, and 
their only aim is to 






IN THE CHIPS: High-tech firms cash in on a vast pool of 
low-wage engineers to design computer software 


ta is keeping a brave face. Says he: “There | sumer success has shielded the company 


so far from criticism by die-hard oppo- 
nents of foreign investments. 

Technology companies from the U.S., 
Germany and other countries are also 
prospering in India. Attracted by a large 
pool of low-wage computer scientists, 
multinationals are designing software in 
Bangalore, which has become known as 
India’s Silicon Valley. Revenues from 
Hewlett-Packard’s Indian plants have 
more than doubled, from $36 million in 
1993 to $75 million last year. Motorola has 
invested more than $30 million in India 
since 1991 and plans to increase that 
amount fivefold over the next three years. 
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Most antiforeign furor has been 
whipped up by political parties to exploit 
public qualms over Rao’s reforms. Con- 
tends Digvijay Singh of the Socialist Peo- 
ple’s Party: “These multinationals are 
cheats. They use bribes as their main 
weapon, and their only aim is to loot our 
country.” Responds Finance Minister Man- 
mohan Singh: “If India bars consumer 
goods, other countries will bar imports from 
India. In the long run, it is bad politics.” 





loot our country. 77 


The question is whether the economic 
reforms of the past four years have 
caused enough turmoil to stall the 
liberalization program. Loud protests 
have accompanied the opening of the 
airwaves to Rupert Murdoch’s star 
Tv, Viacom’s MTV and Ted Turner's 
CNN, which have revolutionized the 
homelife of the middle class. Many 
Indians wonder whether they—and 
especially their tube-glued kids—are 
better off than they were before. 
Complains Shamsul Islam, a teacher 
of political science at Delhi Universi- 
ty: “Now the youngsters dress, talk 
and eat like Americans.” 

U.S. fast-food chains have only 
begun to arrive in India, but nation- 
alists already want them gone. “We 
will physically throw them out if they 
don’t pack up and leave,” vows M.D. 
Nanjundaswamy, the president of an 
influential farm group, who has tar- 
geted KFC and calls Western fast- 
food chains bad for health and the en- 
vironment. Also on the nationalists’ 
enemies list are McDonald's, Pizza 
Hut and the Wimpy hamburger 
chain—not to mention PepsiCo 
packaged foods, ranging from Chee- 
tos cheese snacks to Ruffles potato 
chips. The popular chips caused the 
B.J.P. last year to coin a slogan that en- 
capsulates the party's ambivalent at- 
titude toward capital from abroad: 
“Microchips Yes, Potato Chips No!” 

Such attacks have found their 
mark. Parliament watchers predict 
that whichever party wins next year’s 
elections will slow the entry of multi- 

| nationals into the agricultural, consumer 
and fast-food sectors. Says Jay Dubashi, 

| economic adviser to the B.J.P.: “We still fear 
that the foreigner will exploit, dominate 
and control us.” 

Or maybe in the front of Indian minds: 
last month movie houses began showing Oh 
Darling, This Is India, a black comedy in 
which a look-alike for the President of India 
offers the entire country to a group of foreign 
statesmen and executives. Not exactly a 
subtle image, but neither are the nationalist 
outbursts that threaten to stall India’s effort 
to become an Asian tiger. —Reported by 
Anita Pratap and Dick Thompson/New Dethi and 
Sribala Subramanian/New York 
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NES PAVED WITH GOLD 


Left behind by Las Vegas, Reno bowls its way to a tourist resurgence 


By BILL BAROL 


IT’S HARD TO MISS FROM VIRGINIA 
Street, Reno’s main drag: an 80-ft. 
aluminum geodesic dome that looks 
like nothing so much as a huge bowl- 

ing ball, proudly and appropriately 

perched atop the city’s new $47.5 

million National Bowling Stadium. 
Three years in construction, the Taj 
= Mahal of tenpins opened in Febru 
ary. Its 80 lanes, under a 42-ft. ceiling, are 
wider than a football field; it has mauve 
banquettes, purple and green trim and 
permanent seating for 1,100 spectators. 
Scoring is fully automatic and displayed on 
the world’s longest rigid, backlit video 
screen. Every aspect of the operation is 
overseen from a computerized command 
center on the fifth level. From there, high 
above the bowling floor, executive director 
Reg Pearson looks down on an ongoing 


pe 


Stournament in full swing. The crash of 


bowling balls, the staceato of falling pins, 
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the clatter of automatic pin-setting ma- 
chines: the din is unimaginable. “It sounds 
like a cash register; Pearson says. “I love it.” 
The sound echoes around Reno, which is 
being renewed by bowling. 

Ummm ... bowling? 

Why not? Reno has been lapped by 
Las Vegas in the race to capture the imagi- 
nation of visitors to Nevada. There was a 
glut of hotel-casino space after a late '70s 
building boom and “for much of the 1980s, 
Reno was the wallflower of the casino in- 
dustry,” says Bill Eadington, director of the 
Institute for the Study of Gambling and 
Commercial Gaming at the University of 
Nevada, Reno. But four years ago, the city 
staked much of its future on bowling. And 
the gamble is paying off. The stadium’s in- 
augural event, the 92nd annual tourna- 
ment of the American Bowling Congress, 
pumped $150 million into the local econo- 
my between February and July. 

Even before it was open, the stadium 
gave a jump start to the local hotel-casino 
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scene: it eased the way for operators Eldo 
rado and Circus Circus to build the new 
$380 million Silver Legacy, which opened 
in July only a block away. A raft of expan- 
sion projects are under way, just complet- 
ed or about to begin at existing hotel-casi- 
nos Eldorado, Fitzgerald’s, Peppermill and 
Harrah's, adding hundreds of new hotel 
rooms. The dusty downtown streets are 
crowded with construction equipment. 
After years of indecision about Reno's 
economic doldrums, the city fathers finally 
saw a real threat in the spread of casino 
gambling around the country at the start of 
the "90s. Reno had been host of three suc- 
cessful A.B.C. tourneys by 1990, and city 
officials began to talk about how they might 
get the event back on a regular basis. 
A.B.C. agreed to come back every third 
year if the city would build a first-class per- 
manent facility. Armed with that commit 
ment and one from the Women’s Interna- 
tional Bowling Congress, Reno persuaded 
the Nevada legislature to raise the hotel- 


room tax by a point and dedicate the pro- 
ceeds to the project. The stadium's real goal 
is to promote the city and draw tourist dol- 
lars to its hotels, casinos and other facilities. 
“It’s a self-perpetuating deal,” Pearson says. 
“The more bowlers I bring in, the more tax 
is paid, the faster I get the place paid off, the 
more I can put back into tournaments.” 

Now travelers can buy National 
Bowling Stadium souvenirs right 
in the airport gift shops (“Reno 
Pinhead” caps are $14.95). On the 
bookshelves there, Dan Herbst’s 
Bowling 300 shares space with 
Scarne’s on Cards. The city and the 
sport are a good fit, says 
Eadington. “Reno by image is a 
working-class to middle-class 
locale, and that’s consistent with 
bowlers. The way bowlers come in 
on these tournaments is ideal for a 
resort town: they're here for a 
fairly short period, and they don't strain the 
infrastructure capacity to the extent that 
major conferences in Las Vegas do.” 
Neither do the visitors get swallowed up. 
“We're just the right size,” says Pearson, a 
30-year veteran of the bowling business. 
“They go to Vegas, they get lost.” 

And Vegas can't offer bowlers a facility 
like Reno's. No place can. The stadium is 
enormous, a city-block square; the gift shop 
alone is 11,000 sq. ft. The 80 bowling lanes 


can be covered over to make 38,000 sq. ft. of 
convention space. A 172-seat theater 
opened last week, with 70-mm showings of 
To Fly and a Reno travelog on a four-story 
screen. Pearson is already booking the 
theater for lectures and the space outside 
for a wide array of events, such as an 
auction in which 1,000 Harley-Davidsons 
will be displayed on the stadium's gleaming 





BALLS ALOFT: The geodesic globe of the National Bowling 
Stadium, right, is echoed by the new Silver Legacy Hotel 


approaches. “You have to be able to attract 
events, and I’m going to concentrate on 
that.” says Pearson. “Versatility is the key. 
You can't make it on leagues anymore.” 
League bowling is in fact down by almost 
50% since 1980, a victim of changing life- 
styles: longer commutes, an explosion of 
amusement choices, a shortage of leisure 
time. “Let’s say you used to sign up to bowl 
every Monday at 6:30 p.m. from Labor Day 
to Easter, which would be a typical bowling 
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ENDLESS ALLEYS: Reno’s stadium has 
the world’s largest linear array of lanes 


season,” says the A.B.C’s Mark Miller. To- * 
day’s American doesn’t want to do anything ; 


every Monday at 6:30 p.m. from Labor Day 
to Easter.” 
But every sport needs a showplace, and 


now Reno has bowling’s. It remains an ~ 


open question, according to Eadington, 
whether the extra business drawn by the 


facility will be enough to keep the North ; 


Nevada gaming industry healthy 
and growing over time. Reno is 
still the kind of city where the 
railroad tracks run right through 
the middle of downtown, no 
matter how many WELCOME 
BOWLERS go up outside the Reno 
Turf Club. But for Pearson on a 
recent Saturday, what he sees as 
he looks down on the 18th annual 
Reno Nisei Invitational is good 
news enough: 80 clean, well-lit, 
smoke-free lanes, and several 
hundred happy, busy,  free-spending 
bowlers. He’s a man with a mission. “It’s 
going to take me a lot of years, maybe more 
than I have” he says. “But I think I can 
change the image of bowling a hell of a lot” 
And maybe in the process, as a local priest 
prayed at the stadium's opening ceremonies, 
make “this Biggest Little City become the 
bowling capital of the nation and the world” 
An auspicious sign: the invocation was 
delivered by Father Robert Bowling. x 
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DOUBLE-DUTY DRUGS 


Approved medications are being widely prescribed for unapproved uses 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 








EATHER TREBILCOCK HAS NEVER 
smoked a cigarette. So she certain- 
ly never thought she would be 
| putting nicotine directly into her 
| blood—or that she would be grate- 
| ful for its presence. But when 
Trebileock developed severe abdominal 
cramps and diarrhea two years ago and 
starting losing weight—dropping 20 Ibs. in 
three weeks—she knew she had to do some- 
thing. Her doctor in Des Moines, Iowa, 
thought she might 
} have colitis, a painful 
inflammation of part 
of the large intestine. 
In her case, howev- 
er, standard treat- 
ments for the dis- 
ease didn’t work, 
and her condi- 
_ tion deteriorated. 
= Desperate for 
Srelief, and facing 
sthe possibility of rad- 
2ical surgery, Trebil- 
Scock went to the 
*Mayo Clinic, where 
































Dr. William Sandborn offered an unusual 
treatment. He gave the 23-year-old college 
student a nicotine patch as part of a study 
to determine its effect on colitis. Normally 
prescribed to help smokers kick the habit, 
these patches release a predetermined 
amount of nicotine through the skin into 
the bloodstream, where it eases the craving 
for cigarettes. Physicians have known for 
some time, however, that nicotine also 
seems to quiet the symptoms of colitis. So, 
although the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has not approved the nicotine patch 
for the treatment of colitis, Sand- 
born thought it might just do the 
trick. It did. “It was like a mira- 
cle drug,” Trebilcock says. 
Within two weeks her condition 
began to clear up. Now, she says, 
“I'm back to normal.” 
Using a drug to treat a disorder 
for which it was not intended—a 
practice known as off-label pre- 
scribing—may sound like danger- 
ous medicine. But it is surprising- 
ly widespread and has become a 
hot issue, both in 
the medical com- 
munity and in 



















the U.S. Congress. The American Medical 
Association estimates that 40% to 60% of all 
prescriptions in the U.S. are written for 
drugs being used for something other than 
their approved purpose. Now drug compa- 
nies have started campaigning for the right 
to promote their products’ unofficial bene- 
fits, and their lobbying effort is likely to be 
well received on Capitol Hill. 

Why is off-label prescribing so com- 
mon? Chiefly because pharmaceutical 
companies are reluctant to invest the time 
and expense to get FDA clearance on new 
uses for an established drug—especially 
when the drug’s safety has already been 
proved. Says Dr. Martin Raber, physician 
in chief of the M.D. Anderson Cancer Cen- 
ter in Houston: “It is accepted practice that 
once a drug is FDA-approved it can be 
freely used.” But the FDA gets nervous 
when a drug’s unapproved uses overshad- 
ow its original purpose. Retin-A cream, for 
example, was approved by the Fpa for the 
treatment of acne in 1971, but then, much 
to the FDA's consternation, it was widely 
prescribed to smooth wrinkles caused 
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quitting ulcerative colitis 
smoking 





by aging and overexposure to the sun. 

This shadowland of medical practice 
didn’t start to attract public scrutiny until 
off-label prescribing became the treatment 
of choice for people suffering from ALDs or 
advanced cancers. “When it comes to 
treating cancer, things are much more lib- 
eral than in other areas of medicine,” says 
Dr. Thierry Jahan, an oncologist at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Francisco. 
“There’s an element of desperation. So you 
try a lot of combinations of drugs that are 
already on the market while waiting for 
new drugs to become available.” 





The issue was thrust into the spotlight— 
and controversy—two weeks ago when it 
was reported that the anticancer agent 
Methotrexate can be used in conjunction 
with an anti-ulcer drug to safely and effec- 
tively induce abortion. 

Doctors take a chance whenever they 
depart from FpA-approved uses of power- 
ful drugs. Should something go wrong, a 
patient could successfully sue for malprac- 
tice. Paradoxically, there are situations in 
which a patient might also sue if the physi- 
cian fails to prescribe a drug for off-label 
use. Take Lyme disease. Scientists have 
shown that the most effective cure for the 
tick-borne malady is treatment with one of 
two antibiotics, amoxicillin or doxycycline. 
Neither is approved for that use, but the 
drugs have become such standards of care 
that a doctor might be considered negli- 
gent for not using them. 

Because drug companies may not ad- 
vertise unapproved uses, physicians usually 
learn about them by following new studies 
in the medical trade press or peer-reviewed 
research journals. Many of those studies are 
funded by drug companies. Sometimes re- 
searchers stumble upon unexpected uses by 
noting interesting side effects during clini- 
cal trials. In 1987, for example, a year before 
Prozac was approved for alleviating depres- 
sion, scientists observed that many patients 
lost weight while taking the drug. Word got 
out, and now some physicians prescribe 
Prozac to treat obesity as well. 

The pressure to innovate is strongest for 





conditions without known treatment. In the 
past few years, thousands of people prone to 
violent behavior have become able to live 
outside mental institutions thanks to drugs 
called beta-blockers, which are normally 
prescribed for cardiac conditions. Apparent- 
ly beta-blockers can soothe an overactive 
nervous system in the same way they quiet a 
racing heart. But their use for mental disor- 
ders is strictly off-label. “There are no FDA- 
approved drugs to treat violent and aggres- 
sive behavior,” says Dr. Stuart Yudofsky of 
the Baylor College of Medicine in Houston. 

Probably the one drug that is most fa- 
mous for doing double, triple and maybe 
even quadruple duty is aspirin. Not only 
has it been relieving headaches for nearly 
a century, but doctors are now fairly con- 





fident that taking an aspirin every other 
day can reduce the risk of heart attack in 
many people. And last week Harvard re- 
searchers reported the best evidence to 
date that long-term use of the drug—for 20 
years or more—may cut in half a person’s 
risk of developing colon cancer. 


SPIRIN, OF COURSE, IS NOT A PRE- 
scription drug and therefore is not 

closely regulated by the Fpa. (In 

fact, considering how little is 

known about how it works, some 

drug experts doubt that aspirin 

would ever make it through today’s strict 
approval process.) Pharmaceutical firms 
argue that the FDA should loosen its grip on 
both on-label and off-label prescribing. 
Last month Senator Connie Mack of Flori- 
da, a cancer survivor, introduced a bill that 
would loosen the reins on off-label promo- 
tions, allowing drug companies to send 
doctors copies of peer-reviewed articles 
about their products’ unofficial uses. “The 
argument is often made that doctors can 
read these articles themselves,” says Steve 
Berchem, a spokesman for the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. “But doctors don’t have time 
to read every journal and find the articles 
that might be applicable to their patients.” 
As might be expected, officials at the 
FDA are not sure the proposal is a good 
idea. “The journals are not always right,” 
argues William Schultz, one of the 
agency’s deputy commissioners. And 


there is nothing to stop companies from 
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rheumatoid with misoprostol) 
arthritis 

sending only those articles that mention 
their products favorably and omitting neg- 
ative reports. The worst outcome, say 
critics, would be if manufacturers used 
the relaxed rules to adopt a sort of bait- 
and-switch research program. They 
could, for example, seek approval from 
the FDA for an indication that is easy and 
inexpensive to prove but not widely use- 
ful. Then they would be free to market 
their drug for more common and compli- 
cated conditions without having to pursue 
the more rigorous research. “If you switch 


it around, [the drug companies] won't | 








test,” Schultz says. “The doctors won't 
know what works, and insurers won't 
know what to reimburse.” 

Deciding who pays for unapproved 
uses is, in fact, a growing problem. For 
years insurers have recognized the impor- 
tance of off-label prescribing and have 
agreed to reimburse patients for their pre- 
scriptions. Now many cost-conscious man- 
aged-care firms have started to clamp 
down on off-label reimbursements—espe- 
cially if the medication is particularly ex- 
pensive. “A physician and patient can argue 
with the insurer,” says Dr. Howard Ozer, 
director of the Winship Cancer Center at 
Emory University in Atlanta. “But if it goes 
on for too long and the patient can’t pay for 
the drug out of his own pocket, he can die 
before the approval can be obtained.” z 

Even when it isn’t a matter of life and® 
death, the new reimbursement policy can = 
hurt. Ina study published last year, a team? 
of researchers that included Dr. Daniel 
Present of Mount Sinai Medical Center in; 
New York City reported that the anti-= 
rejection drug cyclosporine, usually used 
for transplant patients, helped patients * 
with colitis. After the study was complet-? 
ed, he prescribed the immunosuppressive | 
drug for one of his patients, who had a 
similar condition called Crohn’s disease, * 
only to learn that her health- maintenance! § 
organization would not pay for it. The: 
woman’s father finally had to put her in 
the hospital and pay $10,000 for the treat- 3 
ment out of his own pocket. Although her + 





the sun 


condition improved within days, the HMO 
still refused to reimburse her. “They say 
they won't pay because cyclosporine isn’t 
approved for Crohn’s,” says an exasperat- 
ed Present. “I ask them, “Well, what is?” 
We know we can get sued. We know we 
have to fight the HMOs. But we also have 
to do what's best for our patients.” 
Trusting someone to do what's right 
can be hazardous. But doctors have tradi- 
tionally been given a lot of latitude when it 
comes to deciding what drugs to prescribe, 
and in the gray area of off-label medicine, 
the benefits of letting them continue to 
use their best judgment is probably worth 
the risk. —Reported by Nina Burleigh/ 
Washington, Deborah Fowler/Houston, Lawrence 
Mondi/New York and Tara Weingarten/Los Angeles 
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@ SCIENCE 


When Life Nearly Died 


Researchers link earth’s greatest mass extinction to 
Siberian volcanoes that erupted for a million years 


By J. MADELEINE NASH WASHINGTON 


= ANCIENT VOLCANOES BE- 
Fg gin spewing smoke and 
lava across the plains of 
Siberia and don’t stop for a 
million years. The sky all 
around the earth becomes 
dusty and foul. Eventually 
the planet is rendered so 
wretchedly uninhabitable that life itself is 
nearly snuffed out. 

Science fiction? The apocalyptic vi- 
sion of a doomsday cult? No, 
this disastrous scenario came 
last week from the sober pages 
of the journal Science. A team 
of U.S. and Chinese re- 
searchers studying the re- 
mains of volcanoes that began 
erupting 250 million years ago 
reported that according to ra- 
dioactive dating, the eruptions 
coincided in geologic time 
with one of the great unex- 
plained cataclysms in earth’s 
history—a mass extinction at 
the end of the Permian period 
that wiped out up to 95% of all 
ocean-dwelling species and at 
least 70% of land-dwelling 
vertebrates. 

The Great Dying, paleon- 
tologists call it, and with good 
reason. No event in the fossil 
record—not even the catastro- 
phe that would kill off the di- 
nosaurs 185 million years lat- 
er—was more devastating or 
left a greater mark on the his- 
tory of life. Not just a few lag- 
gard species, but entire com- 
munities of plants and animals, 
even hardy insects, suddenly 
vanished. Among the casual- 
ties: coral reefs and all their in- 
habitants, dense forests of 
fernlike trees, giant amphibians and pred- 
atory reptiles, and the last of the trilobites, 
those hard-shelled marine invertebrates 
with complex eyes that once dominated 
the prehistoric oceans. 

What could have caused such indis- 
criminate carnage? Marauding comets, ex- 
ploding stars, greenhouse warming, ice- 
age cooling, sea-level drops, sea-level rises, 
ocean stagnation, oxygen depletion—every 
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calamity imaginable has been invoked to 


explain the Permian extinction. But none of 


these agents of doom, argues geologist Paul 
Renne, director of the Berkeley Geochron- 
ology Center in California (and lead author 
of the Science article), comes as close to ex- 
plaining what happened at the end of the 
Permian as the rampant, prolonged vol- 
canism that created the terrace-like forma- 
tions known as the Siberian Traps. 
According to Renne, these traps (from 
trappa, the Swedish word for stairs) are 
composed mainly of glassy basalt, laid 





LONG BEFORE THE DINOSAURS: Primitive reptiles like these thrived 
until an ecological disaster brought their world to an abrupt end 


down by huge rivers of flowing lava. But 
amid the basalt, which extends across an 
area of a million square miles, scientists 
have also found telltale pieces of tuff, a 
type of rock indicative of powerful explo- 
sions. What this means, says Renne, is that 
the volcanoes could have easily hurled sul- 
fur dioxide and other gases high enough 
into the atmosphere to block sunlight and 
cause substantial cooling. And if the earth 
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cooled enough—locking up more and 
more water in polar ice—the sea levels 
would have plummeted. 

But the Siberian eruptions could have 
killed off plant and animal life in half a 
dozen different ways. An atmospheric mist 
of sulfur dioxide, for example, could have 
stoked lethal storms of acid rain. Carbon 
dioxide, injected into the atmosphere by 
erupting volcanoes, could have trapped 
solar heat, disrupting climate through 
global warming. Even the physical force 
exerted by the rising plume of molten 
magma could have contributed to the ex- 
tinction by uplifting a substantial section of 
the earth’s crust. Since temperatures fall 
with elevation, says Renne, snow and ice 
would have quickly accumulated, wreck- 
ing ecosystems at higher elevations and 
contributing to the drop in sea level. 

The problem with these theories, ob- 
| served scientists attending a workshop on 
| the Permian extinction held by the Smith- 
, sonian Institution last week, 
is that they are still highly 
speculative. For instance, the 
geological record clearly 
shows that a staggering drop 
in sea level—perhaps as much 
as 300 ft.—did in fact occur 
during the Permian. But 
there is no evidence that 
global cooling triggered by 
voleanism was the cause. 
Similarly, new analyses of 
late Permian soils suggest 
that a substantial surge of 
acid rain accompanied the 
extinction. Acid rain, howev- 
er, does not require a vol- 
canic source. It could also 
have been caused by changes 
in atmospheric chemistry af- 
ter the impact of a big comet 
or meteorite. 

As Smithsonian paleo- 
biologist Douglas Erwin 
warned his colleagues last 
week, it is dangerous to try to 
explain a complex calamity 
like the Permian extinction 
in simplistic terms. The 
Great Dying, Erwin believes, 
was produced by an inter- 
play of many forces—“a tan- 
gled web rather than a single 
mechanism”—and if paleon- 
| tologists and geologists want to sort out 
| the puzzle, they must spend long hours in 

the field searching for further clues. Even 
after scientists reach a consensus about 
what caused the extinction, observes 
Renne, a central mystery will remain. 
What is it about life, he marvels, that en- 
ables it to rebound with such extraordi- 
nary resilience from the brink of so cata- 
strophic a collapse? c 
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@ SPORT 


A Very Happy Return 


After two years of recovery, tennis star Monica Seles 
makes a resounding comeback at the U.S. Open 


By STEVE WULF 





HE BEAUTIFUL SOUNDS OF GRUNTS, 

squeals and yelps filled Flushing 

Meadows this past fortnight, which 

meant only one thing: Monica Seles 
was back. At the U.S. Open, which was 
only her second tournament since 
returning from her 28-month physical and 
mental convalescence, the 21-year-old 
Seles was so impressive in her play and de- 
lightful in her presence that she instantly 
energized women’s tennis. And to- 
gether with Steffi Graf, she resumed 
one of the great rivalries in sports. 
Their final on Saturday, which Graf 
won 7-6 (8-6), 0-6, 6-3, went a long 
way toward erasing the memory of 
April 30, 1993, when Gunter Parche, 
a lunatic Graf fan, stabbed Seles in the 
back during a changeover at a tourna- 
ment in Hamburg. 

When the Graf-Seles match was 
over, the two rivals embraced as ap- 
plause rained down on Stadium Court 
at the National Tennis Center in 
Queens, New York. “I want to thank 
you,” Seles told the crowd. “This is 
one of the reasons I wanted to come 
back, to feel the electricity. Thank 
you, for all of you.” 

Seles was raised in Yugoslavia but 
has become a naturalized and quite 
natural U.S. citizen. She treated New 
York as her own personal wonderland 
during her stay, catching the Broadway 
shows How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying and Show Boat, 
standing on the sidelines of the Dallas 
Cowboys-New York Giants football 
game at the Meadowlands in New Jer- 
sey, doing a bit on the Mtv Video Mu- 
sic Awards at Radio City Music Hall, 
painting the nails on one hand five dif- 
ferent colors and signing a poster for 
Cal Ripken Jr. (“What wonderful blue 
eyes,” she said of her sports co-star last 
week.) Seles even took the time to com- 
fort Hungarian junior player Edit 
Pakay, 15, who was crying in the locker 
room after her defeat. 

In the meantime, she seemed to 
conduct a seminar in How to Succeed 
in Tennis Without Really Trying. Un- 
til the match with Graf, she never lost 
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a set, as her two-handed backhands 4 GREAT RIVALRY RESUMED: Seles congratulates a 








cornered. The only time she did not look 
particularly sharp was in the first set of her 
quarterfinal match with talented Czech 
Jana Novotna, but Seles erased two set 
points with a laser return of service and a 
dazzling forehand volley. “Well, I was just 
so mad at myself,” she said of the first shot, 
“| just, wow, hit it.” Reminded of the sec- 
ond shot, she said, “Very nice. Very good 
point. That one also. Yes, yes, yes, forgot 
that one.” Peter Balestieri, the court sten- 
ographer employed by the U.S. Tennis 
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and forehands kept the other women victorious Graf following the finals of the Open 
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If | need to open it, 
| will, but | hope | 


Association, says Seles speaks 300 words a 
minute, while most of the rest of us speak 
175. “Thank goodness for the giggle 
breaks,” he says. 

Novotna theorized, somewhat sourly, 
that the reason Seles has been able to come 
back so quickly is because she has a pre- 
dominantly baseline game. “If she had an 
all-around game like Steffi’s or mine, it 
would take her longer,” said Novotna. 
Some observers feel Seles’ instant success 
is an indictment of the quality of play on the 
women’s tour. But Seles is only picking up 
where she left off. At 19, she had already 
won eight Grand Slam tournaments, and of 
the 10 she missed, Graf won six. During her 
sabbatical, Seles would watch highlights of 
the tournaments and cry. 

Though the scar from the knife still tin- 
gles before it rains, Seles has made a full 
physical recovery. She has even grown an 
inch—to 5 ft., 104 in.—and that seems to 

have given her even more leverage. 
The psychological scars, of course, 
were much harder to get over. She 
spent countless hours with sports psy- 
chologist Jerry Russell May, but it was 
finally Mark McCormack, the head 
of the all-powerful International Man- 
agement Group, who cajoled her out of 
her isolation. Of the stabbing, Seles 
says, “I’ve put the whole thing in a box. 
If I need to open it, I will, but I hope I 
don’t have to.” 
Seles has grown in other ways. 
Her musical tastes went from Madon- 
¢ na to Hendrix. During her time off, 
= she studied French and learned to 
> shoot pool and play the guitar, even 
buying a Fender Stratocaster. She may 
> have had another ax to grind. Seles is 
2 still annoyed at the way she was treat- 
§ ed by her sisters on the tour. “They 
were supportive of me the day I was 
stabbed,” she told the New York 
Times, “but by the next Monday in 
Rome they were already standing up 
to take my ranking away. Gabby [Gab- 
riela]} Sabatini was the only person 
who thought of me as a human being 
and not as a ranking position they 
wanted to grab.” 

Now that Seles is back in form, she 
can give the women professionals 
some lessons not only in tennis but 
in other things as well. “Everything 
about life is funny,” she said when 
asked why she seemed so happy. “If 
you can’t laugh at life, then why are 
you living?” 

And you have to laugh at the way 
Seles has reclaimed her game and 
her life. When asked for a substitute 
for her favorite word, “wow!” Seles 
said, “I don’t know. How about ecstat- 
ical?” Sounds good. —With reporting by 
Andrea Dorfman/New York 
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Lois Delander was Miss 
America in 1927, when it 
was a lark. Now it’s Big 
Business, and this year’s 
contestants, below, are 

/ professional pageanteers 
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Dream Girls 


At 75, the Miss America Pageant sells an image of young womanhood that is 
retro and modern, hopelessly uncool—and for all that, we love it 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HAT TITLE ALWAYS HAD 

grandeur to it. “Miss 

America.” Ah, the sim- 

ple, arrogant brilliance! 

It suggests a prom queen 

who wants to become the 

Statue of Liberty. Now 

she’s 75, and darned if 

she isn’t as fresh as a Hard Copy headline. 

When the Atlantic City pageant, with 

hosts Regis Philbin and Kathie Lee Gif- 

ford, airs this Saturday on NBC, some am- 

bitious young woman—one of the 50,000 

who try out each year 

gossamer dream that last year enveloped 

Heather Whitestone, the first deaf Miss 

America. But in the months leading to 

that night, the pageant has been slapped 

with unseemly controversy. A Miss Mary- 

land runner-up charges she was denied 
her state title because of vote rigging 

and attorney Alan Dershowitz is helping 

press her case. Other state runners-up are 

vexed because a woman who had lost the 

Miss New Jersey competition four times 

decamped to Delaware and won the title 

there. The Virginia delegate was stripped 

of her title after claims that she inflated 


o 


will realize the 


her credentials. And throughout America 
the anguished debate roils on: Should the 
swimsuit competition be dropped? 
Scandal is the coin of contemporary 
celebrity; it keeps the public interested. It 
makes Miss America a current affair. Fun- 
ny how people have really cared about the 
pageant’s politics: in 1945 the naming of 
the first Jewish Miss America, Bess Myer- 
son; in 1979 the dumping of Bert Parks, 
the show's emcee for 25 years; in 1984 the 
dethroning of Vanessa Williams, the first 
winner of color, after sexually provocative 
photos surfaced. Race, creed, age, all have 
clouded the show. But like the winner at 
the moment of coronation—brandishing 
a mile-wide smile as she sobs on the edge 
of both the runway and hysteria—the 
pageant proves that pretty can be messy. 
It serves as a kitsch microcosm of a con- 
flicted country. Miss America is America. 
This year we can be a part of the 
pageant. And not just by guessing the win- 
ner and dissing the losers. In a plebiscite, 
the I-can’t-believe-it’s-a-beauty-pageant 
pageant is letting viewers decide whether 
the swimsuit competition will be re- 
tained. Before every commercial during 
the first half of the three-hour show, two 
900 numbers will appear—one for yes 


as 
a 


votes, one for no. The tally will be updat- 
ed throughout the program. Normally the = 
swimsuit competition is the first event of F 
the evening; this year it will be the last 
unless it is eliminated. Which it won't be. 
Straw polls indicate wide support. And 42 
of the contestants are for it. Says Emily > 
Orton, Miss Oregon: “The media can 
make you feel a lot more naked than a 
swimsuit. So if you can’t be comfortable 
competing in this, you won't feel comfort- = 
able being Miss America.” : 
No question that the contestants must 
parade as objects—not sex objects, exact- = 
ly, since the bathing gear they are made to * 
wear is about as revealing as a cassock, but 
surely as objects—for ogling, for censure, 
for pity. Lee Meriwether, Miss America 
1955, recalls her agony in a one piece: “I 
was dying a thousand deaths. I’ve never 
had people stare at me like that, and with 
binoculars! I'll be thrilled if they can get 
rid of it.” Says this year’s Miss Montana, 
Amanda Granrude: “We shouldn't have 
women in a veiled strip show.” Even 
Leonard Horn, who runs the Miss Ameri- 
ca Organization, says, “I personally can 
not rationalize it.” Eager to italicize the 
scholarship program that gives more than 
$24 million a year to contestants, Horn 





























sees the swimsuit segment as a tacky rel- 
ic of Miss America’s childhood. 
Seventy-five years is an eon in pop 
culture. In 1921 movies were silent, radio 
was an infant, television a dream, alcohol 
consumption a crime. There were few 
awards in fields of frivol: Oscars, Tonys, 
Grammys didn’t exist. But some people 
in Atlantic City thought they should give 
a prize and a title to a pretty girl. The 


town was the East Coast’s premier sea- | 


side resort, so she probably ought to 
wear a bathing suit. And hoping to ex- 
tend the summer season, the pageant’s 
creators scheduled it for after Labor Day. 

Early on, the thing had a sweet, slap- 
dash air. In 1933 Marian Bergeron, Miss 
Connecticut, was summoned offstage 
and a producer said, “My God, she’s it!” 
She was handed a strapless white satin 
gown and told to take off her bathing suit 
and change—right there in the wings. 
Bergeron, now 77 but a decorous 15 at the 
time, refused: “So two chaperones built a 


little screen around me, and I put on the | 


gown. Six boys and two girls put a gor- 
geous robe over my shoulder—it had a 
train half the size of our living room—and 
the band played Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.” When the flash cameras started 
popping like metallic champagne corks, 
“T felt like I'd been hit with a stun gun.” 
Bergeron may have been a 
Bambi in the headlights, but 
today’s Heathers-in-waiting 
are primed for the media 
glare. As the 50 alighted 
from a chartered plane last 
Monday for the start of their 
Atlantic City siege, they filed 
into the airport lounge, taking 
the room one high-heeled 
step after another. 
yPosing outside en 
* masse, they lined up 
2like Rockettes. Their 
“collective smile could 
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Meriwether, the 1955 queen; Williams, 
the 1984 winner, with her replacement, 
Suzette Charles; Whitestone, last year 


give an onlooker severe retinal damage. 

Yet for all the perkiness and primp- 
ing, the look is small-town, polyester. 
This is Sears, not Saks. The women 
would be prettier with smarter clothes 


| and hipper hairdos. A few display true 


glamour and grace, but in general this 
is a triumph of starch over sizzle. The 
earnestness with which the women sell 
themselves would make them comfy at a 
Mary Kay Cosmetics convention. They 
radiate not fantastic beauty but fanatical 
effort. For some, striving to be universal- 
ly liked can trigger the scent of despera- 
tion. Horn says, “They are interviewing 
for a job—the job of Miss America,” and 
the pressure shows. It doesn’t help that 
they are chaperoned and shadowed by 
so-called State Traveling Companions 
and two hostesses to a contestant. They 
are prisoners of the fame they seek. 

And they go to great lengths in seek- 
ing it. Linda Yueh, a Harvard Ph.D. can- 
didate and Georgetown law student, was 
denied the Maryland crown (though she 
had won the early competitions) after a 
wrangle over her eligibility. Last week, 
still hoping to be onstage in Atlantic City, 
she sued the state and national pageants. 
Dershowitz, who took time out from jog- 
ging beside the O.]J. limo to advise Yueh, 
waxes apoplectic at the injustice: “The 
Miss America contest should 
not turn into the World 
Wrestling Federation. We 
don’t want Miss America 

to become the Quiz Show 
of the 1990s.” A New Jer- 
sey judge ruled that Yueh 
could not take part in the 
pageant but might still 

recover damages. 
Of those who make 


Parks and Kylene Barker, 
the winner for 1979 





it to Atlantic City, some have been 
pageanteers most of their life. Jennifer 
Curry, Miss Iowa, started when she was 
nine, was crowned Miss Iowa National 
Teenager and competed to be America’s 
Miss Charm. Girls get the Miss America 
bug for all sorts of reasons: self- 
improvement, blond ambition, because 
it’s there. In the pursuit of distant goals, 
kids can be wonderfully stubborn: some 
forge themselves into Olympic figure 
skaters, others into masters of the 18-ft. 
jump shot. The pageant hopeful may 
have this doggedness. She can’t get pret- 
tier, but she can hone her talent, polish 
her poise. By the time she makes the top 
50, she has become a curious hybrid: the 
professional amateur. 

The women (“girls,” in pageant par- 
lance) grow savvier with each local con- 
test. Many wear Firm Grip, a sports ad- 
hesive, to keep their swimsuits from 
riding up. Miss Vermont eats bananas 
to steady her nerves. Rebecca Gray, 
Miss Indiana, confides, “I have really 
fine hair, so | fill in my hairline with 
dark eye shadow.” Even these beauty 
tips can’t help them compete forever. 
There is an age limit, a kind of Menudo 
Line, of 25 for contestants. Elizabeth 
McIntyre, Miss West Virginia, is 24, 
and when she won her state title, she 
says, she felt “relieved. I was aging out 
this year.” It’s a phrase often used by 
the senior Misses. 

Brains are part of the beauty now. 
Four of this year’s 50 plan a career in 
law, four in medicine. Many plan to 
teach. Miss Massachusetts, a junior at 
Harvard, lists as her ambition “U.S. Sen- 
ator.” Four would make a mark in broad- 
cast journalism. Miss Illinois has an edge 
here; she looks like a young Diane 
Sawyer. And Pat Robertson, take note: 
Miss North Dakota lists her ambition 
as “news anchor for Christian network.” 

The most popular business to pur- 
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sue is show business. Get ready for dra- 
matic recitations and piano flourishes, 
tap dancing and clog dancing. To en- 
sure again that TV viewers will be ex- 
posed to more opera on this one show 
than in the rest of the year, five of the 
50 promise a “classical vocal.” Classi- 
cal, perhaps; classic, perhaps not. To 
have a “talent” is not always to be tal- 
ented. Then again, anticipating the 
mangling of a high C is one of the evil 
joys of pageant watching. 

In recent years, in a nod to moderni- 
ty and political correctness, the pageant 
has emphasized the contestants’ dedi- 
cation to social betterment. And they'd 
better be dedicated; each is required to 
speak on a do-good theme—a “platform” 
that will serve as her stump speech 
should she win the crown. This week’s 
wannabes will plump for such causes as 
aging with dignity (Miss Hawaii), youth- 
violence intervention (Maine), alterna- 
tives to underage drinking (Nebraska), 
organ-tissue donation (Texas) and moti- 
vating at-risk children through music 
(Alabama). Miss California will speak in 
favor of sexual abstinence. 

Perhaps one of these inspirational 
chats will launch the career of a bud- 
ding politician (moderate to rabid Re- 
publican, we’re guessing). But what 
usually comes across is the falseness, 
not of the contestants forced to reach 
for cheerful profundity, but of the for- 
mat. Says humorist Harry Shearer, host 
of the syndicated weekly radio treasure 
Le Show and an avid trawler in the 
backwaters of pop culture: “I believe 
that if the serious guys on television had 
to discuss current affairs the way Miss 
America contestants do—gussied up in 
evening wear while an orchestra plays 
Isn't She Lovely?, and showing us their 
backsides after they finish—we’d have a 
better world.” 

Leonard Horn thinks the world of 
Miss America is fine as is. “I'm sick and 
tired of people not understanding the 
value of this program,” he fumes. “In a 
world that has nothing but troubles, this 
is something pretty goddam good.” Horn 
means pretty goddam wholesome, but 
he’s right. Miss America is good—if you 
remember that it’s a once-a-year TV 
show that allows viewers to make bar bets 
on the status of young womanhood. The 
pageant is good for drama and giggles on 
a Saturday night. Nestled on the Sep- 
tember schedule amid the Jerry Lewis 
Telethon and Monday Night Football, 
the Miss America show shares with those 
made-for-TV spectacles the lure of un- 
predictable thrills and gaffes, adventure 
and ennui. It’s gaudy, it’s fake, it’s real, it’s 
live! We hate it. We love it! —Reported by 
Andrea Sachs/Atlantic City 
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MARKETABLE: Author Ramus faces a possible prison sentence. But first, a book tour 
®@ PUBLISHING 


The Art of the Dealer 


An indicted gallery owner's novel, it seems, is all too realistic 
g Yy 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





ANHATTAN’S DEMIMONDE OF 
the 1980s has ravaged many a 
fictional character, but few as 
mercilessly as Adrian Sellars, 
an art gallery owner whose troubles are 
mounting like so many empty bottles of 
opening-night Mondavi. Sellars is 
plagued by a lust for both heroin and a 
beautiful Harlem drug dealer. His 
forgery scam is going awry, his partner 
winds up murdered, and a Japanese 
mobster is threatening to kill Sellars and 
his family if he does not deliver a 
promised Monet. 
But it is not the glamorously seedy 
plot of David Ramus’ new thriller, Thief 


| of Light (HarperCollins; 291 pages; $23), 


that has the publishing world abuzz. It is 
the eerie similarity between the fictional 
story and that of the author. Ramus, a 
wan Alec Baldwin look-alike, is a first- 
time novelist with a potential best seller 
in his future, and also a possible prison 
sentence. Like his protagonist, in the 
’80s he was an art dealer with a fondness 
for heroin. By the 90s he had overcome 
his drug problems, but questionable 
business dealings left him with a $4 mil- 
lion debt and allegations of fraud. 

In May the U.S. Attorney's office in 
Atlanta charged Ramus with bilking his 
clients by failing to turn over revenue 
from the sale of their paintings. Ramus 
denies any crookedness on his part. “The 
bottom dropped out of the art market,” 
he says. “I ran a business in which peo- 
ple did not get paid. I owe them money. 
I have not disappeared.” 
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Instead he retreated to a borrowed 
computer, where at the urging of a bank- 
ruptcy lawyer he wrote his semiautobio- 
graphical novel in 10 months. “We fig- 
ured that if I got $40,000 for the book it 
would enable us to pay some bills,” says 
Ramus from his modest rented house in 
Atlanta, where he has lived since 1993. 
He got considerably more than that. 
HarperCollins paid a stunning $1 million 
advance for the first novel, despite a lazy 
writing style that features passages such 
as “Art speaks to me. I don’t know how or 
why.” And then, 129 pages later, “I real- 
ly had loved the art. For as long as I could 
remember it spoke directly to me.” 

Despite Ramus’ legal problems, his 
literary career is proceeding smartly. 
Foreign rights to Thief of Light have been 
sold to 13 countries, a movie deal is in the 
works, and he has started a second nov- 
el, focusing on a young art appraiser. As 
a result of a civil suit filed by his former 
clients and other creditors, the author 
has agreed to pay them 65% of his earn- 
ings from Thief of Light, as well as a share 
of profits from his second book. 

HarperCollins editors say they were 
unaware of Ramus’ financial problems 
when they bought the novel, but they 
are, needless to say, standing behind 
the book and its suddenly marketable 
author, “We worried that if he were in 
jail he wouldn’t be able to do a book 
tour,” says HarperCollins vice president 
Lawrence Ashmead. Never fear: the trial 
is scheduled for next month, and Ramus 
began his seven-city promotional blitz 
last week, —Reported by Joseph J. Kane/ 
Atlanta and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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@ CINEMA 


An Anguished Rap Oper 


Spike Lee’s Clockers grimly assesses life, drugs and despair 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


TRIKE (MEKHI PHIFER) WORKS 
long hours, enjoys the unswerving 
loyalty of his admiring employees 
and conducts his small, prosper- 
ing business with ruthless efficiency. 
Aside from a persistent, insoluble public 
relations problem—certain elements in 
the community despise him—he is a mod- 
el of the entrepreneurial spirit that we like 
to believe made America great, and at 19 
he has the ulcer to prove it. Strike is a 
crack dealer monopolizing the trade in a 
Brooklyn, New York, housing project. 
Rocco Klein (Harvey Keitel) is a 





MEAN STREETS: Keitel and Phifer case each other out 


homicide detective whose cynicism en- 
ergizes rather than wearies him. He'll 
match his against any 
neighborhood punk’s, and he’s con- 
vinced that Strike must have murdered a 
rival drug dealer. The only other logical 
suspect is the kid's older brother Victor 
(Isaiah Washington), but that makes no 
sense; the man is working two jobs to 
support a wife and two kids, trying to en- 
gineer a respectable rise in the world. 
They are wonderfully well-matched 
antagonists, Strike and Rocco. The for- 
mer is wary, sullen and perhaps more 
ambivalent about his work than he dares 
to admit. The latter is bustling, voluble 
and perhaps more sympathetic toward 
Strike—with everyone trying to survive 
in this milieu—than he cares to admit. 
Clockers is careful not to overexplain 


street smarts 


108 


these figures. Director Spike Lee, who 
shares screenplay credit with novelist 
Richard Price, lets Phifer (in his first film 
role) and Keitel (in his umpty-umpth) 
find the characters, which they do with 
unimprovable unpredictability. 
But the film is more than a murder 
mystery and more than a study in char- 
acter conflict. At its best, it is an intense 
and complex portrait of an urban land- 
scape on which the movies’ gaze has not 
often fallen. Yes, this housing project is 
home to a feckless delinquent popula- 
tion. But it is also home to middle-class 
black families struggling to preserve 
their values and save their children 
from drugs, crime and 

= despair. 

r The 

' between these people— 
among them, an angry 
mom and a tough housing 
cop~—and Strike’s clockers 
(so called because pushers 
work around the clock) are 
some of the film’s most po- 
tent and haunting scenes. 
Indeed, it’s almost as if 
the director has taken his 
cue from them instead of 
the other way around. 
For there is a force and fo- 
cus in Lee’s work, an ab- 
sence of intellectual pos- 
turing and a willingness to 
let his material speak for 
itself that he has not 
achieved before. 

Speak? Well, not ex- 
actly. His people howl 
and mumble, wisecrack 

and menace, muse and abuse—a lot of 
the time obscenely. But never idly. The 
language of Clockers is finally transfor- 
mative, turning what might have been 
no more than a slice of mean-streets re- 
alism into a sort of rap opera, in which 
pained recitative prepares the way for 
anguished (and curiously moving) arias. 

But it’s an opera without a tragic 
ending. The sense of doom that begins 
gathering from the very first moments is 
suddenly, not quite persuasively, blown 
away in its final ones. This is not a movie 
imposition. It’s pretty much the conclu- 
sion Price chose for his novel. Perhaps 
understandably. There is a human need 
to temper misery with mercy. And as we 
emerge from this exigent movie, we have 
some reason to be grateful for this last- 
minute softening of its spirit. gz 


confrontations 
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Leguizamo and Swayze all dolled up 


Quel Drag! 


Spangles and soapsuds in the 
cross-dressing To Wong Foo 
By RICHARD CORLISS 


NSIDE EVERY GAY MAN, THE DRAG 
queen’s fantasy credo goes, there’s a 
beautiful woman just dying to acces- 
sorize. Take Vida Boheme (Patrick 
Swayze), the regal doyenne in To Wong 
Foo Thanks for Everything Julie Newmar. 
Vida is a Victoria among drag queens; she 
could be the perfect ad for sisterhood 
out of a 1947 Good Housekeeping. And 
Swayze, maintaining equipoise between 


| camp and bathos, is every inch a lady. 


Vida and her friend Noxeema Jack- 
son (Wesley Snipes, another stud star 
who looks swell in Dynel) are on the road 
with a third dragster, Chi Chi Rodriguez 
(John Leguizamo, who is not so much a 
queen as a saucy serving wench). They 
stop for repairs in a nowhere town where 
all the men are brutes or louts, and all the 
women worn out trying to survive. That 
these Dust Bowl wallflowers are played 
by some of the most sophisticated actress- 
es around (Stockard Channing, Blythe 
Danner and Melinda Dillon) suggests 
role playing weirder than any mere gen- 
der switching. It’s as if a pBs cast of The 
Three Sisters got stranded in Oskaloosa. 

To Wong Foo (whose unpunctuated 
title means ... oh, nothing very much) 
has its larkish side, when the male stars 
are doing their struts and their dish. But 
it soon goes sappily didactic. Director 
Beeban Kidron and scripter Douglas 
Carter Beane want you to believe that 
the drag queen, because he is at ease 
with his ersatz sexuality, is a true libera- 
tor: he can teach feminism to women 
and manners to men, in this awful place 
called Middle America. The movie has 
its own fantasy credo: that heterosexuals 
are the real objects of pity and scorn. 
And gay men? Poor them! In Hollywood 
films, they are either invisible or tor- 
tured—unless they dress for success. 
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®@ ART 


Camping Under Glass 


The ghost of Florine Stettheimer, remote and glittering, evokes 
a period between the wars in a new show at the Whitney 








By ROBERT HUGHES 


LORINE STETTHEIMER, WHOSE 

124th anniversary has just come 

and gone, painted a self-portrait 

in 1923, when she was 51. It is a 
parody of one of William Blake’s illustra- 
tions from The Song of Los. It comes out 
as a yearning apotheosis of the Jewish- 
American princess, in a semitranslucent 
nightie from some celes- 
tial boutique, languidly 
holding a bouquet and 
wafted aloft. Above her 
is the sun, looking like 
an expensive Christmas 
ornament. An _ insect— 
winged, bifurcated, slen- 
der—is flying toward it, 
helplessly attracted. It is 
Florine’s eager soul, ris- 
ing to the empyrean. 
Bendel’s she loved; and 
next to Bendel’s, art. 

The show of Stett- 
heimer’s paintings at 
New York City’s Whitney 
Museum of American 
Art, titled “Manhattan 
Fantastica,” is a fairly 
irresistible event. You 
would need to be a bear 
not to enjoy its charm, 
its faux-naif artifice, its 
overwhelming campi- 
ness and its evocation of 
a period in the history of 
the American art world 
between the wars that 
now, at the sour close of 
the 20th century, seems 
remote and _ glittering, 
like something enclosed 
in a bell jar. This was 
the moment when New 
York, pupating into a 
modernist capital, contained all the oth- 
er buzz-word News—new woman, new 
paganism, new verse, the New Negro 
and the New Republic. 

Stettheimer was mesmerized by this 
sense of breakout, its glitter and fun, 
its internationalism and Americanness. 
Her art records, and gently satirizes, 
that zeitgeist. Nobody could call Stet- 
theimer a major artist, but she didn’t 
deserve the half-century of near obliv- 
ion that the new show brings to an end. 



















This was partly her own doing: for all 
her love of camp flamboyance, Stet- 
theimer wanted to arrange the disap- 
pearance of her own work and ordered 
her executors to destroy the contents of 
her studio. Fortunately, they disobeyed. 
Her friend Marcel Duchamp arranged 
an exhibition for her at the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1946, two years after her 
death, but it had no impact. Nothing 


CATHEDRALS OF WALL STREET, 1939 


could have been less in synch with the 
industrial-strength seriousness of post- 
war American painting than the 
froufrou, gilt and needling little ironies 
of Stettheimer’s style. 

What mainly preserved her work 
was homosexual taste: in various ways it 
influenced Andy Warhol, Jasper Johns 
(who would take over the device of 
monogram letters around the frame of 
her portrait of Marcel Duchamp) and a 
host of others. The ghost of Florine also 








hovers, one feels, behind the marvelous 
illustrations of Edward Gorey. 
Stettheimer was a rich amateur. One 
of four daughters, she studied art in Ger- 
many, lived for a time in Paris, and after 
the outbreak of war in 1914 returned to 
New York. Her home on the Upper West 
Side became one of an overlapping array 
of salons devoted to modernism; others 
were run by Walter and Louise Arens- 
berg and the redoubtable Mabel Dodge. 
Unlike them, Florine Stettheimer was 
not in the least bohemian. The Arens- 
bergs had bizarre figures of the Green- 
wich Village avant-garde like Baroness 
Elsa von Freytag Loringhoven, the first 
New York punkette, who made public 
appearances with her hair shaved off 
and her scalp dyed purple. Such crea- 
. tures would never have 
3 been tolerated at Stet- 
$ theimer’s evenings in 
© town, where decorum 
prevailed, or her picnics 
in the country, which 
she painted as fétes 
champétres full of wispy, 
epicene figures. 
However, the many 
; Americans who conclud- 
em > ed from the 1913 Armory 
wa° Show that modern art 
2 was foreign, perverse and 
‘My 5 un-American would have 
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that in Stettheimer’s 
2 guest list: to reach it, you 
= pretty much had to be 
* European or gay, or both. 
Then you would find 
your way into her paint- 
ings, as did the theater 
critic Carl Van Vechten, 
author of the novel Nig- 
ger Heaven and prime 
link between downtown 
white New York and 
the Harlem Renaissance, 
posing in rapturously 
exaggerated contrappos- 
to in 1922's Portrait of 
Carl Van Vechten on a 
red stool on a black rug 
on a red carpet; while in 
Portrait of Stieglitz, 1928, 
the shoe and cane (nothing else) of artist 
Charles Demuth enter from the left, and 
the gloved, ermine-cuffed hand of the 
preposterous New York dandy Baron de 
Meyer appears on the right. 

Best of all, apparently, she liked 
Marcel Duchamp, artist and gigolo to 
the rich, who appears to have had a role 
in the sentimental education of her sister 
Ettie. (Since Ettie cut many pages from 
Florine’s diaries after her death, one 
cannot be sure.) Florine’s portrait of 
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We’ve spent years telling you 
about that last drop. 


Now a word about the first, 
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K\ If the truth be known, that last drop of Maxwell House® coffee wouldn't | 


be so famous if the first ones weren’tso good. @ Yousee, Americans 
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Maxwell 
The roastmaster’s craft. 


At Maxwell House, it’s 
more art than science. 


House that 
signal the 
start of the day. 
@ Whatcan you 


expect from those first poet? 


few drops? For starters, freshness. 


From the moment you open our blue can, you'll hear the sound generations 





have heard before you—a “whoosh” that tells you the coffee inside is packed warm, 


Tasting. The final step. 
One that should never fresh from the roaster. Next, that inviting aroma which makes the kitchen the 
be hurried. 


favorite room in the house. And finally, there’s that distinctive Maxwell House flavor 






which people have been enjoying since 1892. € So, whether you see that familiar 
cup and drop on the side of a barn or in the window of a coffee shop — you'll know 


it’s the sign of good coffee. One that will always be “Good to the Last Drop?” @® 











Never leave sweat on gym —- 
(And if you do, don't say we didn't warn you.) 


If you want to light a cigarette 
at a party, clear it with the host. 
Lf somebody's cigarette is bothering you, 
ask them ei to blow their smoke 
in another direction. 





A COMMON SENSE GUIDE 


Responding to the challenges of life in 
the 90's is no easy thing. What with long 
lines for the ATM, sweaty equipment in the 
gym, and the intricate social requirements 
of the carpool, it’s no wonder tempers 
sometimes get a little frayed. That's why “A 
Survival Guide For The 90's” can be so 


much help. It suggests, with charm and 


humor, solutions to many of the problems 
that make our daily lives a daily grind. 

The book is yours free. All you have to 
do is call |-800-366-8441.And we'll send it 
to you at no charge. 

We're R.J.Reynolds Tobacco Company 
and you might be wondering why we are 


doing this. We believe that common sense 


















When you're using the ATM, 
always observe the two minute rule. 
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you're actually a film critic and sim 
a running commentary on the film. 
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TO LIFE IN THE NINETIES. 


is a better solution to many of the issues of 
Our time than more Government interven- 
tion in our lives. This book provides solutions 
to some of life’s dilemmas. It suggests that 
a little old-fashioned common sense can 
work wonders. 

This opinion is brought to you in the 
interest of an informed debate by R|. 
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Never decide when buying peas, 
carrots, broccoli, lettuce and mushrooms 
that since they're all vegetables they 


only count as one item. 


Never come to the conclusion that since fs like movies 
ly must provide 


Reynolds Tobacco Company. We believe 
that most smoking issues can be resolved 
through dialogue, and that discussion will 
help solve the issues without further 
Government intervention. For more 
information, please call |-800-366-844 1. 


TOGETHER, WE CAN WORK IT OUT 
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Portrait of Myself, 1923 


Duchamp in an armchair, turning a slen- 
der crank that raises his invented femi- 
nine alter ego Rrose Sélavy into the air, 
is one of the most stylish tributes offered 
by one American artist to another. 
Stylish, in fact, hardly begins to 
describe Florine Stettheimer’s work. It 
is besotted with style as an end in itself, 
and its delight in quotation naturally 
endears it to postmodernist taste. 
Sometimes it’s tea-party Ensor, without 
the bilious satire; sometimes it’s Rus- 
sian ballet. There are traces of Elie 
Nadelman, Odilon Redon, Watteau, 
Hieronymus Bosch and an over-the-top 
capriccio of swimmers in some celestial 
spa titled Natatorium Undine, 1927. 
Her painting of a spring sale at Henri 
Bendel’s, with ladies squabbling over 
the merchandise like angry humming- 
birds, resembles a Pompeian grotesque 
translated into the 1920s. She liked cari- 
cature too. In the Cathedrals, the series 
of New York historical-satirical-puzzle 
pictures that she considered her crown- 
ing works, she uses cartoonish labels to 
sew the message together. In Cathe- 
drals of Wall Street, 1939, Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, the woman Stettheimer most 
admired, is seen with Fiorello La 
Guardia and a contingent of drum 
majorettes, Marine musicians and Sal- 
vation Army choristers belting out a 
hymn: New York, New Deal and capi- 
talism resplendent in gold, all presided 
over by George Washington. You 
couldn’t get more American than this, 
unless you were Norman Rockwell. 
One supposes that when Florine Stett- 
heimer died, the pearly gates must have 
looked just like that. B 
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K ture this: Something unexpected happens 



















to you or your spouse. One parent must now 
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deal with added responsibilities 
And reduced resources. 
The fact is, theres nothing 
more important than making 
sure your children are taken 
care of no matter what happens 
With a Nationwide® Insurance 
Agent on your side, you can 
ensure that your family will do more 
than just survive. With a life insurance 
plan that sees to it that your 
childrens dreams for the future 
can still come true 
Call the Nationwide Agent nearest 
you today. And put a secure future in 
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The bes st foundation for 


a home is a solid community. 


Tt can't be built with bricks and mortar. Because 
communities are built fr from pec aple. ¢ ‘ommunities are 
places where people of all ages can meet. Places where 


kids can play And grow. Another day in the life fe of 


Windward. A thriving community in north Atlanta. 


Just call your Realtor or the Sales and Information 


Center at 404 442-0850. 
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‘Take the Northwest shortcut. 

With unique access to the Polar Route through our 
convenient Detroit gateway, we can save you time on 
your next trip to Asia. For example, save over 4 hours 
from Miami to Shanghai, over 2 hours from Memphis to 
Hong Kong, and nearly 2 hours from Adanta to Osaka.* 
In fact, Northwest gets you from many Southeast cities 
to Asia faster than any other airline. 

With Northwest, you can fly to 14 business centers 
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throughout Asia, more than any other U.S. carrier. 

And you can make the most of your time in the com- 
forts of World Business Class’ with more personal space 
to more places than any other airline. And a personal 
video in every single seat. 

Next time Asia is in your travel plans, make the most 
of your time. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Northwest 
Airlines. 
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Cold War Confidential 


Anatoly Dobrynin, the U.S.S.R.s man in Washington for a 
quarter-century, spills some diplomatic secrets in his memoirs 


By CHRISTOPHER OGDEN 


Pid --|9 HIS FATHER WAS A PLUMB- 


IN er, his mother an usher in 

Confipence a Moscow theater. He was 

an aircraft-design engi- 

neer in 1944, when Stalin 

ordered Foreign Minister 

Vyacheslav Molotov to 

start recruiting technicians rather than 

intellectuals and independent thinkers 

to staff the U.S.S.R.’s postwar diplomatic 

corps. From such implausible roots, Ana- 

toly Dobrynin rose to become ambas- 

sador to the U.S. for five Soviet leaders 

and interlocutor for six U.S. Presidents— 
Kennedy to Reagan. 

From 1962, when Nikita Khrushchev 
sent him to Washington, until 1986, 
when Mikhail Gorbachev brought him 
home, the warm, wary and per- 
ceptive Dobrynin saw the cold 
war from an extraordinary van- 
tage point: as the main conduit 
for a quarter-century of Krem- 
lin-White House secret negotia- 
tions. As dubious exposés and 
skimpy memoirs poured out of 
the Soviet Union following its 
1991 collapse, Dobrynin’s re- 
mained the great‘untold story. 
Now the diplomat who had such 
confidence in his memory that 
he never took notes until meet- 
ings were over has put it all 
down in writing and delivered it 
to the world. 

He does not disappoint. His 
memoir, In Confidence, is a no- 
pulled-punches page turner of a 
diplomatic history, spiced with 
anecdotes and insights. He re- 
counts how Stalin once told his 
Ambassador to the U.S., Andrei 
Gromyko, to learn English by lis- 
tening to sermons in American 
churches. How Dobrynin, during 
the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, 
communicated with Moscow via 
Western Union, which sent a bi- 
cycle messenger to pick up coded 
cables. How Moscow secretly of- 
fered financial aid to Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey for his 
1968 presidential campaign 
against Richard Nixon (Hum- 
phrey declined the offer). How 


Brezhnev got drunk while visiting Nixon 
at San Clemente and vilified Soviet Presi- 
dent Nikolai Podgorny and Premier Alex- 
ei Kosygin. Hours later, a sleepwalking 
First Lady Pat Nixon appeared in a night- 
gown and was carried back to her bed by 
a KGB agent. How Brezhnev collapsed 
with seizures just before and after his 
1975 summit in Vladivostok with Gerald 
Ford—and, while summiting with Jimmy 


Carter in Vienna in 1980, was so out of 


touch that his interpreters ad-libbed his 
drooling replies. How Ronald Reagan, 
when told Dobrynin was returning to 
Moscow in 1986 to become a Communist 
Party executive, asked in amazement, “Is 
he a communist?” 

He always was one, Dobrynin insists, 
though some days it must have been dif- 
ficult. During the Cuban missile crisis, 





} , PAGE TURNER: Dobrynin (with Henry Kissinger in 1974) 
Soviet Party Secretary Leonid tells of Brezhnev drooling and a First Lady sleepwalking 
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Moscow told him “absolutely nothing at 
all” of plans to place the missiles, then 
made him “an involuntary tool of deceit” 
by maintaining that they were defensive 
only. Khrushchev’s lack of a fallback plan 
once the missiles were discovered was a 
lesson, Dobrynin notes, that was forgot- 
ten by his successors when they invaded 
Afghanistan in 1979. Ignoring warnings 
from his generals and ambassador, 
Brezhnev told Dobrynin not to worry: 
“It'll be over in three to four weeks.” 
Other “gross miscalculations” in- 
cluded Moscow’s panicky fear of Jewish 
emigration; failure to realize that break- 
ing diplomatic relations with Israel in 
1973 would nearly wipe out Soviet influ- 
ence in the Middle East; refusal to nego- 
tiate an early ban on antiballistic missiles 
and placement of SS-20 intermediate- 
range missiles in Europe; and a habit of 
“fixating” on U.S. military research. 
Over three decades, during which he 
received but one paltry raise, Dobrynin 
worked from a windowless Washington 
embassy office surrounded by a magnet- 
ic field, a defense measure against out- 
side monitoring. The conditions never 
dulled his insights. Some of the best came 
late and involved Reagan and 
< Gorbachev. Conservatives will 
z appreciate Dobrynin’s conclu- 
> sion that Reagan was “a much 
: deeper person than he ap- 
* peared,” who could make “great 
< decisions” and forced Soviet 
strategists “to reconsider their 
2 positions” when he put Pershing 
missiles in Europe and stuck to 
his “Star Wars” defense. Do- 
brynin insists, though, that Rea- 
gan did not end the cold war and 
crack “the back of the Evil Em- 
pire”; Gorbachev did by not 
rearming. In Dobrynin’s view, 
Gorbachev neither foresaw the 
collapse of Eastern Europe nor 
understood that the Soviet econ- 
omy has been “outwitted and 
outplayed” by the West. 
Dobrynin also explains how 
he survived in the job. Though 
never overly cautious, he al- 
ways tried to be prudent. It 
helped that he was not out for 
anybody’s job in Moscow, “and 
my superiors knew it.” He used 
humor to reach “the heart as 
well as the mind” and traded 
information because he knew 
that “people do not invite you 
back if you just ask questions 
and do not tell them anything 
in return.” This monumental 
memoir shows why he was in- 
vited back so often. He’s told 
plenty & 
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SPEEDING "TRANE: A cache of long- 
unheard tapes offers fresh insights 


@ MUSIC 


Sax Champ 


Rediscovering the work of 
jazz pioneer John Coltrane 
By JEFFREY RESSNER 





RCHAEOLOGISTS TRAVEL THE 
earth to dig for ancient artifacts, 
but for music archivists a buried 
treasure can be as close as a wid- 
ow’s dusty attic or a record company’s 
forgotten storehouse. Consider the lega- 
cy of saxophonist John Coltrane. Though 
he died in 1967 and his best work has 
been available for decades, a cache of re- 
cently uncovered tapes offers fresh in- 
sights into the unique style and recording 
methods of one of jazz’s revolutionaries. 

What made Coltrane great? For some 
it was his sheer lung power and gale-wind 
force. “Trane was the loudest, fastest sax- 
ophonist I’ve ever heard ... he was pos- 
sessed when he put that horn in his 
mouth,” said trumpeter Miles Davis, who 
made about a dozen albums with him. For 
others it was his highly textured “sheets of 
sound,” a rapid-fire, rhythmic attack that 
conjured up aural images of runaway 
trains, meteor showers and volcanic erup- 
tions. Still others point to Coltrane’s im- 
portance in bringing African and Eastern 
influences to jazz and helping bridge the 
worlds of jazz and experimental avant- 
garde music. 

Born in North Carolina, Coltrane be- 
gan his career as a horn man in Philadel- 
phia R.-and-B. bands in the 1940s. Dur- 
ing much of the ’50s, his life followed an 
all-too-familiar pattern—the broke and 
brooding jazz musician who turns to 
booze and drugs. Yet in 1957 he kicked 
drugs cold turkey at his mother’s house, 
subsisting only on water and a new- 
found religious zeal. 

His spiritual rebirth triggered a mu- 
sical awakening as well. Though he 
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Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) Tablets, USP 
Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 
Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 
Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Granules 
one usP 

Lda eo protet abies a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing information in 


TOUCRTSOUD AOD WSAAE: Zntic® fs ndcaed i 1, Short-term treatment of active duodenal ulcer 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal ulcer patients at reduced after healing of acute ulcers. 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (e.9. ages ca ro syndrome and 
systemic ). 4. Short-term treatment of active, eenign acute thee 6 . Maintenance therapy 
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Maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis. 
egw gp Lee ag pl ped pn pam ulcer; 
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EFFERdose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per ome ranitidine. 
Laboratory Tests: False-positive tests for urine protein vith lultistix® may occur during Zantac 
Pasay ewe eg Ser nerdy or plein oy ene pre 
Drug Although Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 in vitro, 
recommended doses of the i toes Same baad nguoes el Ou Pomel Seat soot Ot 
enzymes in the liver. However, there have been isolated reports of drug interactions that st that 
Zantac affect the bioavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (e.9., a 
Veeaiad emai tat ioe ten aed oo 
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Of Fertility: There was no indication of tumorigenic or 
ee fe-span sti lies in mice and rats at dosages up to 2,000 mg/kg per day. 

Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests Negrsoneqnen Escherichia coll) tor 

nicity at concentrations up to the maximum recommended for these assays. 

In a dominant lethal assay, a single oral dose of 1,000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks. 
vysenaaey, Teeanonts Eee Category 8: Reproduction studies have been performed in 
rats and rabbits at doses up to 160 times the human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the totus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, this drug should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed 
Nursing Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human milk. Caution should be exercised when Zantac is 
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Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric 
patients (65 to 82 years of age) were no different 


from those in younger age-groups. The pga y fates for adverse events and laboratory 

abnormalities were also not different trom those seen in other age-groups. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in clinical trials or in the routine 
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Cardiovascular: As with other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia, 
radycardia, atrioventricular block, and premature ventricular beats. 
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THE*BENEFITS OF ZANTAC IN ACID REFLUX DISEASE 


| WISH I'D GONE TO THE DOCTOR SOONER. 

With daily heartburn, the pain was often so bad, it used 
to wake me up several times at night. But | kept telling 
myself, “Hey, it’s just heartburn. It’s something you have 
to live with when you lead a hectic life...traveling on the 
job, overeating, or eating on the run.” | didn’t realize that 
frequent heartburn may be a sign of a more serious 
medical problem. 


| TRIED OVER-THE-COUNTER MEDICINES, 

BUT NOTHING RELIEVED MY SYMPTOMS. 

The worst was when | stopped in to see my folks after 
work one day. | was complaining so much that my mother 
had heard enough. She called the doctor right away. 


THE DOCTOR SAID MY FREQUENT HEARTBURN 

WAS CAUSED BY ACID REFLUX DISEASE. 

The burning sensation in my chest and the acid taste 
in my mouth were symptoms of acid reflux disease. 
The doctor said | should have gone to see him sooner. 
He recommended lifestyle changes like eating smaller 
meals more often, cutting down on coffee, and raising 
the head of my bed. AND, HE SAID | NEEDED 
PRESCRIPTION-STRENGTH MEDICINE. 


For 5 years, | suffered with . 
heartburn. Finally, my mother He prescribed ZANTAC. 


ree), 
made me see a doctor. And now my pain’s gone. 


ZANTAC IS AVAILABLE ONLY BY PRESCRIPTION. 


The following side effects have been most frequently 
reported by patients being treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; abdominal discom- 
fort/pain; nausea and vomiting; constipation; and 

diarrhea. Your doctor or other health care profes- 
sional can provide you with more information on 
other possible side effects. 


FOR ME, ONLY ZANTAC IS ZANTAC 


—~ =i , Lamtac GELoose 


ranitidine HC/ 150 meg capsules 
— ittenannsnnnnnrnnnminl 


To receive more information about heartburn and 
acid reflux disease, call toll free: 


1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 


See additional important information on adjacent page. 
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Get TV reception you never had before, with the ... 


Antenna Multiplier 
still only $29%* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


‘ou won't need it if you are connected to a cable sys- 

tem, but if you are not you will now get TV reception 
that you could never enjoy before. Inside its plastic hous- 
ing, the Antenna Multiplier™ hides a small technical mir- 
acle—an array of electronic components that literally Multol 
multiplies the reception power of your TV. The Antenna oe ian 
Multiplier™ stabilizes your TV picture, eliminates “ghosts” ST aks 
and static, and brings in stations that were until now only UHE/VHE televi- 
visible as flickers and annoying shadows. In most areas you will be | __ sion, AM/FM, and 
able to eliminate any outdoor antenna completely (limited by atmos- Yee radio maption, 


pheric or gocptept: constraints). The Multiplier™ needs no outside power—it gets its 
tt 


“juice” rig) rough your TV set. You place the Multiplier™ on the television set itself, lay 
it on a nearby table, or hang it on the wall. And, of course, you can bid your messy and 
ineffective rabbit ears, loop, rod, or dish antennas good-bye. Antenna Multiplier™ will not 
just enhance your TV reception, it also vastly improves AM/FM radio reception and brings 
in new stations on multiband and shortwave receivers, for new entertainment alternatives. 

We are the exclusive importers of the Antenna Multiplier’ in the United States and can 
therefore bring you this outstanding TV accessory for just $29.95. But we have an even better 
deal: Buy two for $59.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolute- 
ly FREE! Unleash the full power of your television with Antenna Multiplier™ . Order it today! 
FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100+), call Peaches Jeffries, 


TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 our Wholesale/Premium Manager at (415) 543- 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 6675 or write her at the address below. 


Please give order Code #1006C188. If you prefer, since 1967 we 

mail check or card authorization and expiration ® 
We need daytime phone # for all orders and issu- 

ing bank for charge orders. Add $4.95 standard 

shipping/ insurance charge (plus sales tax for CA 


delivery). You have 30-day return and one-year 


warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 185 Berry St., San Francisco, CA 94107 

















played admirably with Davis, Dizzy 
Gillespie and other bebop pioneers, 
Coltrane’s no-holds-barred style did not 
blossom until he recorded his own al- 
bums in the late 50s and early 60s. A 
new boxed set, The Heavyweight Cham- 
pion: The Complete Atlantic Recordings 
of John Coltrane, captures this fertile pe- 
riod, collecting tracks from 10 previous- 
ly released albums, along with a full CD 
of rehearsals and outtakes from his first 
important album, Giant Steps. 

The collection documents the high 
ambition of Coltrane's work at the time, 
when he doubled on 
tenor and soprano sax, 
tested split tones, wrote 
his own beautifully 
complex compositions 
and experimented with 
long free-form solos. 
Also included is a de- 
tailed booklet of essays and personal remi- 
niscences. (Maybe too detailed: "Trane 
loved cooking oatmeal and hot chocolate, 
we learn from his cousin Mary, but “didn’t 
like any crust on the white part” of his 
eggs.) For Coltrane fans the outtakes are a 
particular revelation—not just for the bits of 
studio banter (Coltrane and his sidemen 
are heard laughing about the wild chord 
changes) but also for the unusual glimpse 
of the evolution of such Coltrane numbers 
as Naima. 

Joel Dorn, a longtime industry talent 
scout credited with discovering Bette 
Midler, Roberta Flack and the Neville 
Brothers, located the lost Coltrane tapes 
amid hundreds of sloppily marked reels 
in a storeroom in Atlantic Records’ New 
York City office. Fortunately, the tapes 
were in near perfect condition. “We just 
blew the dust off,” says Dorn. “We didn’t 
play with the sound by boosting the bot- 
tom or putting sparkle on top.” No tricks 
were needed; Coltrane’s energy and 
grace come through without added stu- 
dio polish. 

Coltrane discoveries are continu- 
ing. The newly revived Impulse! label— 
which has already rereleased such late 
Coltrane albums as A Love Supreme— 
will release two more albums in Octo- 
ber: the complete Africa/Brass sessions, 
in which Coltrane experiments with 
tribal rhythms, and Stellar Regions, 
mostly unreleased songs recorded with 
his pianist wife Alice only months be- 
fore his death. The latest trove: 30 
hours of raw tape found earlier this 
year, rescued as they were about to be 
trashed. Impulse! is negotiating to re- 
lease these recordings starting next 
year. Dorn calls it “possibly one of the 
great musical discoveries of all time.” 
And possibly not, but for the Coltrane 
revival, another giant step. s 











The most popular show on public television is now a new magazine 


In Porting a, : 


| Perfect: Lawn 


Keepi se" 
Out the Cold 


‘ Inspect the new season's home 
with Norm and Steve 
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if you want to celebrate Jack Daniel's birthday with us this month, how about 2 sip of his Tennessee Whiskey? 


THOUGH JACK DANIELS BIRTHDAY is 


celebrated in September, the exact day and year 
remain a mystery. 


His statue at our distillery reads that he was 
born in 1850. Yet other sources state it was 
September of 1846. And as to which __ 
day, that may never be known. Still, r 
all the confusion has never stopped 
anyone from celebrating Mr. Jack's 
birthday. The way we look at it, ; 
there’s any one of 30 days to =: 
choose from. es ‘ "4 
“AnD; 14 
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Old Smoothy 


D'Angelo brings the pop-soul 
sounds of the 70s up to date 
By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


O WE REALLY WANT TO GO BACK 
to the ’70s? To gas shortages and 
Watergate, to blaxploitation 


movies and big lapels, to Char- 
lie’s Angels and the Ford Administration? 
Not really. What makes soul singer~pro- 
ducer-instrumentalist D’Angelo’s new al- 
bum, Brown Sugar, so winning is that he 
doesn’t so much take the listener back to 
the ’70s as update the musical spirit of that 
time for 90s listeners. His songs have the 
seductive textures of the R.-and-B. hits 
o of the "70s, evoking 
* Marvin Gaye and the 
3 Isley Brothers, but 
§ D’Angelo’s style is 
spare and restrained. 
Aesthetically, there 
are no big lapels 
here. 

In a concert last 
month in New York 
City, D'Angelo was 
ushered on stage by 
his band playing the 
theme from Shaft. 
And on his new al- 
bum he delivers a 
mellow, unpreten- 
tious version of Smokey Robinson's classic 
Cruisin’. D'Angelo, 21, has a pleasant, 
floating falsetto, and he shows his vocal 
skills off well on Cruisin’ as well as on 
the romantic, melodic Me and Those 
Dreamin’ Eyes of Mine. He could, howev- 
er, work a bit more on his lyrics, which 
lack the lubricated finesse evident in the 
rest of his songeraft. On Me and Those 
Dreamin’ Eyes of Mine he sings, banally, 
“If | had the chance, I'd treat her like a 
queen.” And on one atypically crude 
song—whose title is too scatological to 
print here—the chorus consists of curses. 
It’s a little like the Fuhrman tapes, with a 
beat. 

D'Angelo can do better than that. 
Last year he produced and wrote the 
funky, hopeful song Overjoyed, which 
appeared on an album by the Boys Choir 
of Harlem. And the last number on 
Brown Sugar is a love song with an up- 
lifting gospel spirit called Higher. “Feels 
like heaven when I think about you,” he 
sings. “Sparking that love within my 
soul.” It’s the best track on the CD. When 
D'Angelo sets his sights high, musically 
and spiritually, his aim is true. a 





CRUISIN’: Mellow 
and melodic—but 
no big lapels 
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@ PRESS 


BUY GEORGE: Or so 
say editor John F. 
Kennedy Jr., 
Hachette Filipacchi 
CEO David Pecker 
and publisher 
Michael J. Berman 


Ich Bin ein Magazine Editor 


J.EK. Jr’s new political magazine is finally here. Can it stay? 


By BRUCE HANDY 


N ERA WHEN MORE AND MORE 
Americans are claiming to be 
repelled by politicians—an era 
when even politicians say they're 
repelled by politicians—would hardly 
seem an auspicious time to launch a self- 
described “fan magazine” about politics, 
a Rolling Stone for the arts of governance 
and electioneering. But here it is: 
George, a slick bimonthly named for our 
nation’s first President. More memo- 
rable than the twee title is the name at 
the top of George’s masthead: John F. 
Kennedy Jr., a former assistant district 
attorney who is now Manhattan’s most 
glamorous editor in chief, Tina Brown 
and Anna Wintour notwithstanding. 
He’s also a selling point. Last year 
Kennedy and partner Michael J. Berman, 
both editorial novices, brought their 
“postpartisan” concept to Hachette Fili- 





pacchi, a publishing company whose ex- 
ecutives were impressed enough to sink 
$20 million into the enterprise. Since then, 
George has been stirring the same sort of 
buzz among journalists that Waterworld 
generated in Hollywood: a golden boy— 
maybe not the brightest fellow in town— 
seemed to be in way over his head on a 
slightly nutty project, and a delicious dis- 
aster was probably in the offing. 

Well, George’s first issue was intro- 
duced at a packed press conference last 
Thursday (copies will hit newsstands 
Sept. 26), and the Waterworld parallel 
holds. George, it turns out, is pretty 


decent, by turns knowing and witty. 
But the question remains: Can a glossy, 
expensive-looking magazine devoted to 
profiling the likes of former Democrat- 
ic National Committee chair David 
Wilhelm justify the big investment and 
an init ress run of 500,000 (an opti- 


mist that would give George a 








circulation roughly equal to Details’). 

The cover, a Herb Ritts photo of 
Cindy Crawford decked out as a bare- 
navel George Washington, could put off 
anyone—it’s an image that doesn’t so 
much suggest a new and insouciant 
political magazine as it does a Bicenten- 
nial-era issue of Cosmopolitan. Fortu- 
nately, George is mostly uphill from 
there. One piece analyzes the leaking 
styles of various Clinton Administration 
officials; another offers a wonderful 
series of photos from New Hampshire in 
which a Pete Wilson operative snatches 
a BOB DOLE button off the shirt of a child 
who is posing with the Californian. 

The slightly creepy centerpiece is a 
Q. & A. between Kennedy and a deaf, 
pain-wracked George Wallace (the dis- 
turbing photos, again by Ritts, testify to 
Wallace’s discomfort). The interview isn’t 
particularly informative; rather, it’s fasci 
nating as an encounter between two 
very different American icons. Kennedy's 
nervy if occasionally J-schoolish ques- 
tions annoy Wallace; the unforthcoming 
replies stymie Kennedy. Q. “Do you 
think we'll see a black man elected Pres- 
ident in your lifetime?” A. “Well, my 
lifetime is very short—I’m 75 years old. 
So, no...” 

What George lacks is a point of view. 
In his editor's letter, Kennedy writes, 
“[W]e suspect that Americans want to 
know more about the people who seek to 
govern and less about the correctness of 
their politics.” It's an odd observation, 
given the common complaint that the 
media focus on personalities and cam- 
paign strategy while ignoring actual ideas 
The editor thinks otherwise: “Politics has 
migrated into the realm of popular cul- 
ture, and folks can’t turn away.” Or can 
they? With campaign malaise setting in 
more than a year before the next national 
election—yum! more Gramm!—Kennedy 
has his work cut out for him. a 





In a field already occupied by such established con- 





And in This Corner... 


E OTHER FAMOUS SON WITH A NEW MAGAZINE THIS 
week is William Kristol, whose father Irving 1s an 
elder statesman of neoconservatism. Kristol is ed- 
itor and publisher of the Weekly Standard, a con- 

servative review of politics that he founded with John 


Podhoretz (son of noted neocon Norman) and Fred 
Barnes (ex of the New Republic) with financing from Ru- 
pert Murdoch. Let George bill itself hopefully @s post- 
partisan.” At the Standard it’s the dawn of a posU!De! alage, 


for which they would provide a forum and rumpus room, 
a place where conservatives could not only cach le over the 
death throes of the left but spat among themselves aS well. 








servative journals as the National Review and the Ameri- 
can Spectator, is there room for one more? Livelier than 
the Review, less bratty than the Spectator, the Standard is 
modeled most obviously on the New Republic, but with a 
more narrow focus on politics. And a more consistent tilt 
to the right, though with a few surprises. Among several 
admiring pieces about Newt Gingrich is one by Charles 
Krauthammer that spurns the House Speaker's chipper vi- 
sion of a techno-Utopia. Technology makes many prob- 
lems worse, Krauthammer warns, leaving politics to clean 
up the mess; besides, conservatives shouldn’t promise 
Utopia. If the Standard can shake up its friends in every 
issue, it could become the standard by which the other 
' guys are measured. —By Richard Lacayo 
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Rosie Annoys the Press, Again 


In a world where Sonny Bono legislates and Naomi Campbell 
writes novels, why can’t ROSEANNE help guest-edit an issue 
of the New Yorker? Editor Tina Brown's decision to ask the 
vernacular star to mix it up with the venerable magazine's 
staff for an issue on the American woman was a cocktail some 
writers found hard to swallow. Longtime New Yorker writer lan 
Frazier faxed in his resignation. “It’s a theological issue,” 
says Frazier, meaning not that Roseanne is God but that writ- 
ing is spiritual. “The New Yorker is about writing. Is writing 
sitting in a room pitching ideas to some tyrannical TV star?” 
Other alarmed writers were soothed by assurances that the 
woman who had expressed a fondness for the F word in their 
own magazine would not actually be editing their work. 





Salman Rushdie 
made a rare pre 
announced pub 
B lic appearance erative and cur- 
when he spoke at 
a Writers Against 
the State forum in London 
“This is a very important 
moment for me, and I hope 
it will be the first of more 
such moments,” the writer 


Philip Agee is 
_ claiming Babs’ 
% phy, A Memoir 
falsely blames him for the 
murder of Richard Welch 
said. Then again, maybe the c1\’s chief operative in 
not. The Moor’s Last Sigh 
Rushdie s new novel, has 
infuriated Hindu militants 
in India 


lion. Ex-First Dog Millie 
who wrote a book with Bush 
is not named in the suit 


The long arm of litigiousness 
has reached out and touched 


Barbara Bush. Former CIA op- 


rent agency scold 


1994 autobiogra- 


Athens. He’s suing for $4 mil- 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


’"Nopoulos 
Nabbed 


To get a top job at 
the Clinton White House, 
you need brains, guts, vi- 
sion—and maybe a chauf- 
feur. Three months after 
former press secretary 
Dee Dee Myers’ drunk- 
driving infraction, White 
House senior adviser 
GEORGE STEPHANOPOU- 
LOS was in handcuffs af- 
ter he twice bumped a 
car and cops discovered 
that his license had ex- 
pired. “It was an over- 
sight on my part,” he 
said. Within a day, the 
police were apologetic 
as well. One told the 
Washington Post, “The 
officer just made bad 
decisions.” 








The Other Michelangelo 


MICHELANGELO ANTONIONI, director of such quintessential- 
ly serious European art films as L’Avventura and Blowup, has 
said he has “things to show rather than things to say.” Thus, 
despite suffering a stroke eight years ago that left him un- 
able to speak, the 83-year-old was able to direct Beyond the 
Clouds with the help of WIM WENDERS, himself a director of 
serious European art films. Instead of talking on the set, 
Antonioni gesticulated and sketched ideas for shots with one 
hand. Despite lukewarm reviews, the Oscar nominee's first 
film in 13 years drew standing ovations last week at the Ven- 
ice Film Festival. Encouraged, he’s undertaken a new movie 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


For Women, China Is All Too Typical 


© FAR THE ONLY CLEAR LESSON TO COME OUT OF THE 
U.N. women’s conference in Beijing is that China is run 
by a band of ill-mannered male chauvinist control 
freaks. The major U.S. news outlets have dwelt, with 
morbid fascination, on the abuses of women in China, from 
forced sterilization to the strong-arm tactics of the Chinese po- 
lice. This is valuable information, especially for the one-quar- 
ter of the world’s women who are Chinese. But did 40,000 
women have to travel to Beijing just to confirm what one man, 
Harry Wu, more or less established a couple of weeks ago? 

Well, critics of the Beijing site say if we didn’t want the 
country to swallow the conference, it should have been held in a 
more female-friendly place. But where exactly would that be? 
Saudi Arabia, for example? Imagine the 
logistic problems that would have arisen 
in a country where women are not even 
permitted to drive. Iran can be similarly 
eliminated, unless you think conference- 
goers like Bella Abzug would happily go 
about in chadors. Algeria, of course, 
would be a security nightmare: in the past 
year there, more than 500 have been 
killed by armed factions—some for being 
known feminists, others for merely show- 
ing their unveiled face. 

You can scratch most of the post- 
communist world too, where the advent 
of market economies has been a decid- 
edly mixed blessing for women. Female 
unemployment is up, female-supportive 
services like public child care are get- 
ting as scarce as public portraits of Stal- 
in. In Poland women have lost their 
right to abortion. In Russia it’s a fact of postcommunist eco- 
nomic life that an office job can include a responsibility to 
sleep with the boss. 

And surely it would have been insensitive to hold the con- 
ference in Brazil, where wife murderers routinely get off with 
a slap of the hand ... or India, where the number of women 
killed by husbands and in-laws eager to collect a second dowry 
is more than 6,000 a year and growing ... or Bangladesh, where 
a fatwah remains in force against writer Taslima Nasreen ... or 
Ireland, where divorce is still prohibited no matter how violent 
and life-threatening the marriage. 

There's always the U.S., of course, the very birthplace of or- 
ganized feminism. But how welcome would the delegates feel 
in a country where the leading Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident has denounced the conference for what he sees as its 
“left-wing ideological agenda”? And wouldn't it be depressing 
to meet in a land where abortion rights are under violent as- 
sault, where affirmative action looks to be doomed, and where 











the percentage of congressional seats held by women is sinking 
back toward the single-digit level? 

The real story from Beijing, if we were to listen to the 
40,000 women gathered there, is that there are precious few 
female-friendly spots on earth. In fact, the real story may be 
something we would rather not hear at all, since it contradicts 
every cherished Western notion of “progress”—that instead of 
advancing, women, on average, seem to be losing ground. A 
study by the Geneva-based Inter-Parliamentary Union finds 
that the percentage of women elected to national legislatures has 
dropped worldwide almost 25% in the past seven years. Human 
Rights Watch reported in August that such traditional abuses as 
wife beating remain rampant everywhere and usually unpun- 
ished, while new problems—like the 
transnational traffic in female sex 
slaves—have grown unchecked. There 

s, as U.S. News & World Report put it 
last year, a worldwide “war on women.” 

But it’s so easy to downplay the glob- 
al nature of the problem and focus on 
just one place. Benazir Bhutto won high 
praise for using her podium time in Bei- 
jing to criticize the Chinese treatment of 
women. What neither she nor the press 
mentioned is that in Pakistan, female 
rape victims are subject to prison sen- 
tences for “adultery.” Bhutto once 
promised to end this stunningly mali- 
cious practice, but backed off rather 
than offend the local mullahs. 

And it’s so easy for Americans to pro- 
ject their own problems onto some distant 
Other, in this case the perennially “exotic” 
Orient. The press gushed over Hillary Clinton’s “courage” in de- 
nouncing Chinese violations of women’s rights. But what risk was 
she facing, other than, perhaps, a curtailment of room service in 
her Beijing hotel? The politically risky—and truly courageous— 
thing would have been for Hillary to follow up her criticisms of 
China with some heartfelt reflections on the situation of women 
in America, herself included. She might have admitted she comes 
from the only industrialized nation that has refused to ratify the 
16-year-old U.N. treaty on women’s rights, a country where an 
outspoken woman in public life risks constant revilement. 

When it comes to women’s rights, there is no single “evil 
empire” that can be isolated and embargoed. Thanks to reli- 
gious conservatism and official indifference, misogyny is mak- 
ing a comeback everywhere. Which is why the Beijing confer- 
ence deserves to be treated as something more significant than 
the latest spot of egg on China’s face. “Women of the world— 
and men of goodwill,” should be the message from Beijing, 
“unite to defend women’s rights!” a 
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CHEVY BLAZER unplugged. 


% 
Not ONLY DOES THE NEW BLAZER GIVE YOU AN OUTLET FOR YOUR ADVENTURES 


IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS, IT GIVES YOU THREE POWER OUTLETS FOR YOUR ELECTRONIC 


EQUIPMENT. SO WHILE BLAZER IS OUT THERE HANDLING THE ROAD, YOU'RE INSIDE, PLUGGING 


AWAY. VISIT YOUR CHEVY DEALER AND SEE WHAT A REAL POWER TRIP FEELS LIKE. 


AND FOR A FREE BROCHURE OR VIDEO CALL 1-800-950-0540. 
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